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The correct way. 
~ntir 


One man har 
lles the entire atfit 


i sees 











uldn’t think of riding your 
Of course this method is 


You Ww 
horses 
wrong whether horses or tractors 
are used to pull your implements 


The Moline Tractor follows the 
proven principle. One man oper- 
ates the entire outfit from the 
seat of the implement, where ‘he 
is in the best position to observe 
hie work 








In a 10-hour day one man and 
a Moline Tractor can plow from 7 
to 9 acres; disc from 25 to 35 acres; 
seed from 25 to 35 acres; mow from 
25 to 40 acres; cultivate from 12 to 
20 acres; and harvest from 25 to 40 
acres. In addition the machine will 
do a great variety of other work 
and all ordinary belt jobs. 
Compare these results with those 
7 of ordinary methods. In many cases 
the Moline enables one man to do at 
least twice as much work. These 
facts are borne out by the results 
obtained by Moline owners. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 

























Moline owners in 37 states say 
that the Moline Tractor saves an 
average of one man per farm, 
as well as five horses, because it 
does all field work, including cul- 
tivating. 

The Moline Tractor increases 
production by enabling one man 
to do more work, and decreases 
the cost of production by saving 
help and horses. 

Profits of from $500 to $2200 a 
year, from the Moline Tractor alone, 
are being reported by Moline own- 
ers from all sections of the country. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Winnebago Declares War on Tuberculosis 


yP IN northern Iowa, in Winne- 
bago county, a peculiar type 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


milk from one cow which he con- 
sidered a very choice individual. 
It was found that she was the 





of war is under’ way. It started 
last September, and will be set- 
led in the future on a basis of 
human life and health. Uncondi- 
tional surrender is given as the 
terms for final settlement. 

On one side are marshaled the 
forces that stand for health. On 





ant problems of today. 
of public health or economical live stock production. 
at the last session of the Iowa legislature which has given the work a good 
start, but it will need further additions if it meets the situation. 


The eradication of tuberculosis in live stock is one of the most import- 
It interests everyone, either from the standpoint 
A law was passed 


worst reactor in the bunch. He 
immediately went to the house 
and told his wife to throw out all 
of the milk and to wash the dish- 
es before she did anything else. 
Mr. Segerstrom says: “If a man 
would give me one thousand dol- 
lars, I would not let my children 











the other side are the tubercular 
forces Which undermine health. 

Last summer a newspaper report came out in 
which the Iowa Board of Health stated that Winne- 
bago county had the highest death rate from tuber- 
culosis of any county in the state. This started the 
agitation. It was a known fact that considerable of 
the human tuberculosis could be traced to the dis- 
ease in animals. It is the impression there that 
Norwegians are more susceptible to the disease than 
others. This may be the reason that they are now 
so anxious to do away with animals which may 
spread the disease. 

The county agent, J. L. Uban, became enthused 
with the idea that with the aid of the present state 
and national laws this was the time to rid the county 
of tuberculosis. A personal investigation showed 
that many of the cattle and hogs in that part of 
the country were affected by the disease. His first 
efforts, however, to get the people interested had 
but little effect. Finally the officers of the Farm 
Bureau said that they would start testing in the 
county on their own herds, and when the tests were 
completed found they had some diseased animals. 

The first test was on the farm of W. G. Ostranger, 
president of the Bureau, who showed that he was 
willing to be a leader in actions as well as title. Be- 
fore the tester had returned to the county agent’s 
office most of his neighbors signed up, for they had 
found three reactors out of ten cows in the herd. 

Two other herds were tested the next day. One 
of these was clean and the other showed 40 per cent 
of tuberculosis. This made the doubters sit up and 
take notice. A party was held at the place that had 
the reactors. This was the home of N. K. Anderson, 
treasurer of the Farm Bureau. One of the interest- 
ing things was that the worst reactor was an old 
cow from the town of Thompson. The story of this 
cow and her condition quickly became known and 
caused the people in Thompson to come in and ask 
to have their family cows tested. 

Soon after this the tester went down to Britt, in 
Hancock county, and took twenty-two cows out of a 
herd of thirty-one which were supplying the city of 
Britt with milk. Such action as this of course could 
not be kept quiet. The remarkable part about the 
campaign was the fact that most of the publicity 
and advertising has been done 
from mouth to mouth. 

A case was cited of a family in 
Decorah which lost five children 
out of six with tuberculosis. 

he parents were healthy, but 
finally they had the family cow 
tested and found that she was in 
avery badly diseased condition. 

Another case which aroused 
much interest was that of a man 
who had eleven reactors out of 
twenty-two. Two of his girls had 
recently contracted tuberculosis. 
They had known that the herd 
Was free from tuberculosis two 
years before, and so were not 
Worrying; but when again tested 
eleven reactors were found. This 
had been brought about by the 
Purchase of diseased animals. 

_ Only about half of the people 
1 Thompson brought in their 
Cows to be tested. These, how- 
ever, brought pressure to bear on 
the city officials, whe passed an 
ordinance that only tuberculosis- 
free milk could be sold in the 
“tog The rest of the people then 
fad to hire a veterinarian to do 
their testing. The unusual thing 








about this was that not a single cow of the thirty- 
seven head in the town reacted. 

About this time the county agent dropped in on 
the Scarville Creamery Board at a meeting. He 
suggested the tubercular test to them, both from the 
standpoint of human health and as an advertisement 
of the creamery. They called a special meeting at 
which twenty-five members put in applications for 
the tubercular test. 

The big appeal on all of the creameries and in the 
whole county has been from the standpoint of hu- 
man health. The desire of pure-bred breeders to 
get on the accredited list has had but little influ- 
ence in Winnebago county, as the large percentage 
cf the herds are grades. 

Every creamery in the county passed resolutions 
requiring the testing of cattle of their patrons as 
scon as possible. All of these creameries are co- 
operative, and this probably is the reason why they 
could take such aggressive action. The creameries 
are located at Scarville, Rake, Vinje, Leland, Forest 
City, Lake Mills, Buffalo Center and Thompson. 

The war in Winnebago has been more or less in- 
termitten—not because the people were not willing 
to continue the fight, but because the government 
and state did not have the funds to furnish the nec- 
essary men to do the work and pay for the reacting 
cattle. So far, 2,597 head have been tested, with 7 
per cent, or about 185 head, of reactors. 

County Agent Uban says: “You will always find 
a few doubters in any community, but they are get- 
ting scarcer in Winnebago county all the time. 
If you get some of them to go to a packing house 
with a carload of reacting cattle, they will be doubt- 
ers no longer.” 

Most of the cattle from Winnebago are shipped 
to Chicago, but an embargo forced them to ship 
some to Mason City last winter. Three auto loads 
of farmers went to see them slaughtered. The first 
four animals were so badly infected that they went 
for tankage. After seeing these cattle killed, Frank 
Segerstrom, of Forest City, became so enthused over 
the need of testing that he went back home and 
signed up 95 farmers in Mt, Valley township. When 
Mr. Segerstrom’s cattle were tested, he was using 





Federal Inspector Making Interdermal Test 


drink milk from an infected cow.” 

Another carload of cattle was taken to Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, where a bunch of men went to 
see them slaughtered. When the day’s work was 
over and they were sitting in a restaurant prepar- 
ing to eat supper, one of the men asked the rest: 
“What kind of meat are you going to eat tonight?” 
They decided unanimously on eggs, for they had 
seen too much of tuberculosis that day. 

When a tester goes into a community, he just 
keeps on working until he is recalled for lack of 
funds. Linden township is practically cleaned up, 
as well as the southwest corner of King township, 
due to the fact that as the tester finishes up one 
herd, the neighbors keep insisting that he go right 
down the line and clean up the territory as he goes 
along. The people who get the testing done are 
almost universally satisfied with the law. They 
have been carefully instructed as to what to ex- 
pect, and therefore they are satisfied. 

Occasionally hard customers are found, but they 
soon feel the influence of their neighbors. One 
interesting case was cited. The testers were at 
work at a neighbor’s farm, and this man came over 
to visit. They asked him if he cared to test. He 
said: “No, I do not wish to, but I suppose that I 
will eventually have to, so I might as well do it 
now.” He signed up and they did his testing next 
on the list. 

The home demonstration work that has been done 
has helped to get the tubercular testing work started 
in the county. Emma Sparks, home demonstration 
agent, has charge of the poultry work. About 85 per 
cent of the flocks are found to be affected with 
more or less tubercular fowls. 

At Lake Mills, a conversation was overheard. 
One of the ladies, in talking to another, said: “This 
tuberculosis is getting to be awful. It is even in 
our poultry. I think it is time to get rid of it.” 

Miss Sparks’ large field of activity is culling poul- 
try. She is out practically every day during the 
summer. The flocks are carefully culled and the 
houses and yards cleaned up. This culling not only 
helps to get rid of any birds which are sick and 
which appear to be tubercular, but also culls out 
those which are non-layers and therefore greatly 
improves the laying qualities of 
the flock. 

The tubercular fowls are killed. 


She states that there is no 
amount of regularity in regard to 
the number of tubercular fowls 
that are found in a flock, but 


that often the number runs as 
high as five or ten per cent, 
while other flocks are practically 
entirely free, 

The people in Winnebago coun- 
ty have been trying to get a coun- 
ty veterinarian in order to help 
the state and government offi- 
cials in hurrying up the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. At first it 
was thought that such a propo- 
sition could be handled. The gov- 
ernment promised to meet the 
county and state half way on the 
proposition, and help to make 
Winnebago county a model that 
could be used all over the country 
as an example of the method in 
which tuberculosis can be eradi- 
cated. 

Petitions were prepared and 
practically every one was unani- 
mous for the county veterinarian. 
A vote (Concluded on page 1896) 
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Advance Railroad Rates 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission an- 




















nounced the advance in railroad rates last 
Western freight rates will be ad- 
vanced 35 per cent, eastern rates 40 per cent, 
the southern and the Pacific coast rates 25 per 


Saturday. 


cent, milk rates 20 per cent, all passenger fares 
20 per cent, excess baggage charges 20 per 
cent, Pullman sles ping car and parlor car fares 
50 per cent, the advance going to the railroads 
and not to the Pullman Company. 

The commission figures that the advances 
granted will take care of the $600,000,000 in 
crease in wages recently awarded by the rail 
board and the 6 per cent net income 


The new 


road 
gi iunted by the railroad law. rates 
will go into effect five days after the railroads 
file their applic ition. 

The commission bases its advances on a val- 
vation of $18,900,000,000. The railroads 
asked for a valuation of $20,040,000,000. Mr. 
valuation of $17,000,- 


The saving in freight rates on the 


Thorne fought for a 
000,000. 
valuation adopted by the commission over the 
valuation desired by the railroads amounts to 
about $60,000,000 a year. We shall have 
more to say on this matter in an early issue. 


Your Vacation 

N IOWA subscriber writes: “If you had 
four weeks for a vacation, and had always 

been in Iowa, where would you go to see the 
most. We have thought of Colorado or the 
Black Hills or Yellowstone Park. Have you 
seen the new park in Iowa, and how is it? We 
want to see something new, not just fishing or 
Tell us about some of your vaca- 
August is the 


camping. 
tions, quick, for it is time to go. 
farmer’s month.” 

For those who, like our correspondent, want 
to see new sights, and who are going this year 
for the first time, we 
tains. A month will enable anyone with a good 
automobile to get a general notion of the moun- 
tains from Canon City, Colorado, to Estes 
Park, and that will be enough for a first expe- 
rience. 

We would go by the southern route, follow- 
ing the Rock Island railroad from Omaha to 
Colorado Springs. It is marked all the way. 
This will take you thru Nebraska, 
western Kansas and eastern Colorado. As a 
rule, the roads are good. Ten days to two 
weeks should be spent around Colorado Springs 
or Manitou. Establish headquarters either in 
a tent, hotel or rooming house, and drive to the 
various points of interest. 

A very nice trip from there is to Canon City, 
about eighty miles, from which you can drive 
up to the top of the Royal Gorge and can take 
the famous “Skyline Drive.” If on inquiry it 
is found that the road is in good condition, 
return from Canon City by way of Cripple 


recommend the moun- 


eastern 


Creek. This drive is thru some wonderfully 
picturesque scenery, and if there have been no 
washout, the road is safe for careful drivers. 
From Cripple Creek, return by way of the 
regular road thru the mountains, coming down 
thru Woodlawn, Green Mountain Falls and 
Cascade. A day can be spent on Pike’s Peak. 
There is a first-class automobile road to the 
top of the peak. It is a hard pull part of the 
time, but all sorts of cars make it. 

We like the Green Mountain Falls region, 
and have a small piece of ground and a perma- 
nent cottage adjoining the village of Green 
Mountain Falls on the south, where our women 
folks spend the summers, but, alas, we have 
not had much good personally out of it since 
There are beautiful 
drives in this region, and ten days to two weeks 


the war began. many 
can be spent very pleasantly to all members of 
the family. 

Then drive to Denver for a day and from 
there to Estes Park by the Longmont trail, 
and spend the rest of the time in Estes Park 
and that region until ready to start for home. 
Come out of the park by the Thompson Can- 
yon trail, and drive thru the irrigated section 
of Loveland and Greeley. Then either drive 
up to Cheyenne and return by the northern 
route, which follows the Union Pacific, or from 
follow the South Platte route. The 
two routes together near North Platte, 
Nebraska, and the return 
North Platte valley, following the Union Pa- 
cific to Omaha. 

We have made this trip several times with 


' 
Gr ( kk \ 
come 


home is down the 


great enjoyment. The roads are good; as a 


rule the weather is fine, Every member of the 
family will enjoy the mountain experience im- 
This trip is enough for a month, and 


The 


Park trip is much harder, and 


mense ly. 
for the first experience in the mountains. 
Yellowstone 
should be reserved for another year. Of course 
every one should visit the new Iowa Park; but 
that can be done in a few days any time. 

Another delightful trip, which we have made 
twice, and which can easily be made by Iowa 
people who have but a week or ten days, is 
thru northeastern Iowa to McGregor, spending 
a day there and at Prairie du Chien, Wiscon- 
sin, just across the river. Few people seem 
to know that Prairie du Chien is the oldest 
town on the Mississippi river and is full of 
historic interest. From there drive to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and from Madison drive north 
to the dells of the Wisconsin river. This was 
a hard pull in places because of sand, but no 
doubt the road is much better now than when 
we last traveled it. The return can be made 
by way of Chicago or down thru southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. The drive from 
McGregor to Madison and from there to the 
dells is one of the most beautiful we have ever 
made. 

We made this trip first a number of years 
ago, with our three boys, and were so delighted 
with it that we repeated it the next year with 
the women folks. 

In making any of these automobile trips, 
make sure of a full equipment and plenty of 
extra tires and tubes. We have made some of 
them without a change of air, while at other 
times the very old fate seemed to pursue us. 
The thing to do is to play safe. 





The Season 

HE last week in July the temperature aver- 
aged about two degrees below normal, and 
one-third of normal. 
There was practically no rainfall in the eastern 
half of the corn. belt. 
Nebraska received fair rains, but not enough 
to do any great amount of good. Illinois 
seems to be suffering more from drouth than 
any other state. 

For the entire month of July the rainfall by 
states was as follows: Illinois, 2.3 inches; Iowa. 


the rainfall was about 


Kansas, Missouri and 


3.4 inches ; Indiana, 3.7 inches; Ohio, 4.1 inch. 
es; Nebraska, 3 inches; Missouri, 3.1 inches, 
and Kansas, 3.2 inches. July temperatures 
for most of the states were one or two degrees 
below normal, 

Our August Ist estimate of the average acre 
corn yield by states is as follows: Iowa, 393 
bushels; Illinois, 32.8 bushels; Indiana, $88 
bushels; Missouri, 28.2 bushels; Nebraska, 
24.5 busheds; Kansas, 18.5 bushels, and Ohio, 
41.8 bushels. This compares with a final yield 
last year for Iowa of 41.6 bushels ; Illinois, 35; 
Indiana, 37; Missouri, 27; Nebraska, 262; 
Kansas, 15.5, and Ohio, 44 bushels. On the 
whole, the average acre yield prospects are not 
as good this year as last year. There is great. 
er prospect of frost damage and soft corn espe 
cially in northern Illinois. The slight deficiency 
in average acre yield in the corn belt is made 
up by an increase of about 5 per cent in the 
number of acres planted. 

We estimate that on date of August Ist the 
government report in the seven corn belt states 
will indicate a total yield of 1,500,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 1,465,000,000 bush- 
els for the same states last year. For the e- 
tire United States, our August Ist estimate is 
2,810,000,000 bushels, as compared with the 
July 1st government estimate of 2,778,000,000 
bushels, and last year’s final of 2,917,450,000 
bushels. 


The Government Price Drive 
AS'T week we referred to the latest drive put 
“on by the War Department to break meat 
There seems to be a strategy to these 
It will be remembered that just 
a year ago the government announced the sale 
of millions of pounds of meats thru the post- 
offices, and broke the hog market six dollars 
per hundredweight. Now comes this announce 
ment thru the War Department of the deter- 
mination to sell the surplus government canned 
meat at figures far below the regular commer- 
cial price for the same items. 

The total amount is about fifty million 
pounds of bacon and seventy million pounds 
of beef. Considering the consuming power of 
the country, this quantity is not so disturbing, 
The thing to be concerned about is the manner 
in which the government is using this surplus 
to break meat prices. Apparently someone im 
Washington knows that August is the strategie 
time to hit live stock prices in anticipation of 
the big fall receipts. The injustice of the 
thing lies in the fact that cattle and hogs ab 
ready are selling at bargain prices, and this 
further drive will result in still further de 
crease in production, which will eventually 
make meat prices act like sugar prices are now 
acting. 

If in time of war the government should dt 
rect its drives in the field as it is now directing 
the meat price drive, we should expect many 
brilliant and shallow victories, but final and 
irretrievable defeat. 


prices. 


price drives. 


The Democratic Platform 
As FORECAST in our issue of July 30th, 
the Democratic party of Iowa, at its state 
convention last week, followed the example of 
the Republican party in giving the needs of 
the farmer full recognition in its state plat 
form. The Democratic platform differs from 
the Republican platform mainly in its phra* 
ing. Both parties are committed to practically 
the same things with regard to agriculture. 
It is a highly satisfactory situation to the 
Yowa farmer. With both parties committed 
to a forward-looking agricultural program 4 
with men of high type as candidates of both 
parties for the principal offices, the lows 
farmer can feel sure that his interests will get 
the right sort of attention, no matter whic 
party wins at the polls, 
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Silos and Self-Feeders 


HE increased use of silage for fattening 

cattle and the introduction of self-feeders 
for hogs will make some changes in the sea- 
sonal marketing of both cattle and hogs and 
the smart farmer will take note of this and 
try to adjust his own feeding operations ac- 
cordingly. 

The man who is feeding a car or two of 
steers and using silage as a considerable part 
of the ration as a rule has but one silo. As he 
gets down toward the bottom of the silo he be- 
gins to plan for loading the steers; he does not 
want to make any radical change in their 
feed toward the end of the period. As long as 
there were but a small number of silage fed 
steers it made a little difference. But the use 
of silage has increased rapidly because of the 
high price of corn and therefore the need of 
making beef cheaper. Buyers at the markets 
are already talking about the run of silage 
fed stuff, just as they do about the run of 
range stuff. It is not the advantage of the 
cattle feeders that there should be any partic- 
ular time of the year when a heavy run of fed 
cattle can be anticipated; that gives too much 
edge to the buyer. Smart feeders, we say, will 
take note of this tendency, and put up another 
silo or two so that they will have silage on 
hand the year round. Then they can hold their 
cattle until they think best to market them. A 
ful! silo in reserve is like wheat in the bin— 
mighty good insurance. 

In the case of the self-feeder, its use has 
shortened the time necessary to get the hogs 
heavy enough for market. They grow better 
and get fat quicker. It is not possible yet to 
estimate just what change the self-feeder will 
make in the hog marketing season, but as its 
use increases the heavy run will surely begin 
quite a bit earlier in the fall than in times past. 
Heretofore the hog feeder who has got his 
stuff to market ahead of the heavy run has 
reaped a deserved reward. Skillful feeders 
did this. The self-feeder makes it easier for 
the less skillful feeder to compete, and the 
smart fellows will have to put on their think- 
ing caps and study how they can forge ahead 
again. 

Marked improvement in production methods 
will make changes in marketing periods as 
soon as they become generally introduced. 





Grain Marketing Problems 
HE grain marketing program outlined by 
Mr. Eckhardt of the Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau organization was one of the chief topics 
of discussion at the meeting of representatives 
of the Farm Bureaus of the various corn belt 
states, held at Ames a couple of weeks since. 
Some of those who had been studying the pro- 
gram were enthusiastic. Others, while not 
skeptical, were disposed to move with consider- 
The prevailing sentiment, how- 
ever, was very favorable and as time goes on 


able caution. 


the full force of the Farm Bureau organization 
will be found behind Mr. Eckhardt’s plan, with 
such modifications as may seem necessary as 


we get into the matter deeper. 

There is no difficulty in stating the prob- 
lem which the grain farmers of the corn belt 
have got to solve, if they are to do away with 
the wild flucutations in prices of which they 
complain so justly, and with the unnecessary 
cost in getting their grain into the hands of 
the consumer. 

lirst, they, must devise a workable system 
for regulating the flow of grain to market. 
Second, they must do away with unnecessary 
middlemen. Note that we say “unnecessary.” 
There are a lot of people who have appealed 
tore or less successfully to the farmer’s prej- 
udices by loudly denouncing all middlemen who 
Stand between him and the ultimate consumer 


of his products. These people are not true 
friends to the farmer. There must be middle- 
men, because the farmer’s products have got to 
be worked over for the consumer. The thing 
for the farmer to do, therefore, is to examine 
the service rendered by these middlemen, one 
after the other, with a view to determining 
whether they are rendering that service effi- 
ciently and at a fair price, or whether the 
farmer himself thru co-operative effort can do 
the work as well and cheaper. 

The trouble with us in the past has been that 
a large part of our grain is dumped on the 
market shortly after harvest. This gives 
smart men a chance to accumulate it at a low 
price and hold it until the high tide of market- 
ing has passed and the price advances. 

Now, it is foolish to denounce the men who 
are ready to buy the grain when the farmer 
throws it on the market, even tho they buy it 
as cheaply as possible. The way to meet this 
situation is to devise some plan which will pre- 
vent great quantities of grain being dumped 
on the market within a short period of time; 
and that means that the grain must be stored 
and held in the country either on the farms 
or in elevators controlled by farmers. 

The cheapest place to hold the surplus grain 
is on the farm where it is grown, and the man 
who lives on his own farm should do this so far 
as possible. But in the great surplus grain pro- 
ducing states the percentage of renters is grows 
ing steadily. In Iowa, for example, more than 
50 per cent of the land is now farmed by ten- 
ants. Many of these of necessity live from 
hand to mouth. They do not have enough 
working capital and, consequently, they have 
to borrow money thru the summer either from 
the banks or by obtaining credit from the 
storekeepers and others with whom they do 
business. When their grain is ready for mar- 
ket, under past conditions they have been com- 
pelled to sell it at once and pay their notes 
and open accounts. 

Any effort, therefore, to stabilize prices 
thru marketing the grain more slowly must 
include the renter in the program. It must 
be made possible for him to get at least a con- 
siderable payment on his grain shortly after 
harvest, without being forced to dump it on the 
market at whatever price may rule at that 
time. The practical way to do this is by in- 
creasing the number of co-operative elevators 
and working out a financing scheme by which 
they will make such advances as may be nec- 
essary. This involves better elevators than we 
have been in the habit of building, and ar- 
rangements with the banks in each community 
for such credit as may be needed. 

The next step is the grading of the grain 
and shipping it direct to points of consump- 
tion. Under our present system practically all 
of our grain goes to the great terminal mar- 
kets, where it is graded, dried when necessary, 
and then reshipped to the mills and manufac- 
turing plants. The grain surplus producing 
country has for many years paid high tribute 
to these terminal markets. Our railroad sys- 
tems have been built with a view to compelling 
the payment of this tribute. 

We must work out a plan which will enable 
us to ship corn, for example, direct to the 
plants which use the corn. That means that it 
must be dried and graded at the smaller eleva- 
tors scattered thru the producing country. 
This would eliminate not only a considerable 
part of the tribute we have been paying to the 
terminal market, but would also greatly relieve 
our transportation system by avoiding the 
congestion which results when great quanti- 
ties of grain are piled up at terminal points. 
There is no reason at all why a large part of 
the surplus corn from Iowa can not be mar- 
keted direct to manufacturing plants and to 
the eastern farmers who buy it for feed. There 
is no reason why large numbers of co-operative 


elevators can not have drying plants and ar- 
range for grading their corn before it is sent 
out. 

The fourth step is the creation of co-opera- 
tive brokerage houses located at different 
points thruout the country, thru which this 
co-operative grain can be sold, and the profits 
from which will be distributed back to the co- 
operative elevators and thru them to the grow- 
ers themselves. 

This seems like an ambitious program. It 
is not surprising that some of the faint-heart- 
ed wonder whether we have reached a time 
when the farmers of the country will come to- 
gether to work out such a program and will 
stick to it. Five years ago we would have felt 
rather skeptical about it. Now we feel very 
hopeful. With the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion, it seems to us an entirely practical pro- 
gram. Many difficulties will be met; many 
obstacles must be overcome; but success is cer- 
tain if farmers will stick together. 

If we are ever going to do away with the vio- 
lent and unreasonable price fluctuations, we 
must work out a plan which will enable us to 
feed out our surplus grain as it may be needed 
by the consuming public, and that necessarily 
involves the ability to hold the surplus back 
in the country. 

So far this program deals only with the me- 
chanics of marketing. It takes no thought of 
production or consumption. A knowledge of 
both production and consumption is absolutely 
necessary if the farmer is to get just prices 
for his grains. Therefore, along with this pro- 
gram must be carried painstaking research 
work which will keep us informed as to both 
supply and demand not only at home but thru- 
out the world. For prices of grains in this 
country are directly influenced by conditions 
in producing and consuming countries across 
the water. 





The Prohibition Question 


(A READER writes: 

“I don’t see the point to all this talk 
about prohibition. Does not the constitutional 
amendment settle the matter? Why should 
people talk about it as tho it were a political 
issue?” 

The constitutional amendment, which was 
upheld by the supreme court, forbids the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. But 
what are intoxicating liquors? The amend- 
ment does not state. Neither does the amend- 
ment provide for its own enforcement. There- 
fore, it is left to congress to define what are in- 
toxicating liquors and to provide for the en- 
forcement of the amendment. 

Now suppose the majority of congress 
should be favorable to the liquor traffic, and 
suppose they should define as intoxicating only 
those liquors which have a rather high content 
of alcohol, making the percentage allowed as 
high, for example, as the percentage normally 
contained in beer and light wines. What would 
be the result? Well, beers and light wines 
containing anything less than the percentage 
named by congress would be non-intoxicating 
liquors, and as such could be made and sold 
by any who might want to make and sell them. 
They would be absolutely free of regulation. 
They could be sold by the druggists, the gro- 
cerymen, the ice cream stands, the restaurants 
and hotels, and by anyone else. 

It seems unthinkable that the people of 
the United States would elect a majority of 
congressmen favorable to reinstating the liq- 
uor traffic; but the people whose money has 
been tied up in such traffic will do everything 
they can to bring about that result. There- 
fore, candidates for congress should be asked 
to say exactly where they stand on the ques- 
tions of the enforcement of the law and the 
definition of intoxicating liquors. 
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The breeder and exhibitor of fine 
stock is in the same frame of mind at this time of 
the year as the coach of last season's champion foot- 
ball team. He is wondering if he can repeat. He 
knows that he has some good-caliber stuff, but un- 
til the first shows are over he is not certain of just 
how good stock some of his competitors are bring- 
ing out 

The same holds true with the breeder of corn 
and other small grains. Last year, perhaps the rust 
got in his oats and he was not able to get as good 
a sample as he would have had otherwise, and this 
year he has taken special pains to produce some- 
thing which will win the first prize honors. 

The poultrymen are also beginning to cull out 
their birds and the ladies are beginning to set aside 
certain jars of jam and plan on making certain 
kinds of cake, so as to defend their reputations at 
the fairs this fall. 

The secretaries and managers of the fairs are also 
busy. Many of them already have their premium 
lists in the hands of their exhibitors, and are now 
arranging special stunts and exhibits which will 
be new to the patrons of their fair and will aid in 
drawing the crowds. 

It is likely that this year will be a banner year 
for fairs all over the middle-west. The people of 
the corn belt, generally speaking, are in a pros- 
perous condition financially, and the crops are 
coming along at a very nice gait, everything con- 
sidered. The fruits and vegetables promise to be of 
a caliber which will make competition in that line 
stiffer than usual 

It will not be possible for every person to visit 
all of the fairs which they would like to attend 
this year; therefore, Wallaces’ Farmer invites them 
to watch these columns for complete reports of 
the leading fairs around the circuit. In order to 
get accurate information as to what new features 
are to be expected at the different fairs, we have 
written a letter to each 


The same week a new fair will be in progress 
at Davenport, Iowa. It is the Mississippi Valley 
Fair and Exposition, and from the circulars which 
they have gotten out it looks like this would be 
one of the big sectional events of the season. 

The next week the scene of events will be held 
in Springfield, Illinois, at the DIlinois State Fair, 
August 20th to 28th. This has always been one 
of the big live stock fairs of the corn belt, and 
this year they have a total premium list of $137,455. 
They have already arranged for most of the judges, 
and are expecting a big show. 

The big Iowa State Fhir and Exposition will come 
the third week of the circuit, extending from August 
25th to September 3d. The new feature which will 
be of interest to all of the live stock people, is the 
new cattle barn erected at a cost of $200,000, and 
which will have accommodations for 1,600 head of 
cattle under one roof. They are planning a state 
champion horseshoe. pitching contest. The Junior 
Department has been greatly enlarged, and includes 
premium offerings of over $7,000 for boys’ and girls’ 
exhibits. Farm Bureau Day will also be a big 
feature. Warren G. Harding, the republican presi- 
dential nominee, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the fair. 

The following week the interest in the corn belt 
divides, as the Minnesota and Nebraska fairs are 
held at the same time. The Minnesota State Fair 
will be held at Hamline, and the Nebraska State 
Fair at Lincoln. Both of these fairs announce a 
big increase in premiums offered, and a great many 
new special features which will be of interest to 
every one who can attend. 

The South Dakota State Fair comes next on the 
list, during the week of September 13th to 18th. 
This is a little bit out of the corn belt territory, but 
a large number of the herds which go to the other 
fairs also make Huron. This same week some of 





secretary. From the an- 
swers received we con- 
clude that the fairs will 
be better than ever be- 
fore 

The main circuit will 
start down in Missouri. 
The Missouri State Fair 
is held at Sedalia, on An- 
gust 14th to 2ist. The 
Farm Bureau Day will be 
one of their big events. 
They have increased the 
premium list about sev- 
en thousand dollars this 
year, as well as providing 
a special contest for 
dairy cattle. 








lowa’s New $200,000 Cattle Barn Which Will House All of the Cattle Exhibits Under One Root 


features of the Sioux City fair. This 
will be a windup period for a large portion of the 
club work thruout this section of the country. 

The list of special fairs and exhibitions starts at 
Waterloo the week of September 27th to October 
3d, when the Dairy Cattle Congress and the Inter. 
national Belgian Horse Show is held. This is ong 
of the great shows of dairy cattle, and the Belgian 
exhibit is undoubtedly the greatest individual breed 
horse show which is held in the country. 

The National Swine Show, which will be held 
at Des Moines from October 4th to 7th, presents 
a splendid opportunity for the final windup of the 
various breeding classes of swine. Last year, 
in one class were shown seven animals that had 
won first prize at the various fairs, and several 
champions were included. The premium lists for 
the National Swine Show will be much similar 
to those that were issued last year, with the ex. 
ception that there will be an added classification 
for the Spotted Poland Chinas. The National Swing 
Growers’ Association, which is responsible for the 
putting on of the Swine Show, has recently sent an 
exhibition herd to South America, and this will 
tend to advertise American hogs in a very big way 
in that country. 

The scene of the next exhibition will be shifted 
to Chicago. The National Dairy Show will be 
held at that place from October 7th to 16th, in 
clusive. At this show, the prize winning herds of 
dairy cattle from all over the country will be con- 
gregated in what is usually the biggest dairy show 
of the season. 

There is an open place in the circuit of shows 
from the date of the closing of the National Dairy 
Show until the week commencing November 13th 
and ending November 20th, when the American 
Royal Live Stock Show will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri. This is strictly a beef producers’ 
exhibition, and exhibitors and visitors can expect & 
large portion of the very 
best stock of the differ 
ent beef breeds of the 
country to be lined up 
for the contest. 

The final windup and 
the deciding contest of 
the year will be the In 
ternational Live Stock 
Show and _ Exposition, 
to be held at Chicago, be 
ginning November 27th 
and closing December 
4th. This has long been 
spoken of as the “Show 
of Shows,” and is coh 
sidered the premier live 
stock exhibition of the 
entire season. 


Winnebago Declares War on Tuberculosis 


was taken on it at the county picnic at Thompson, 
and there was not a dissenting voice. However, 
when it came time for the board of supervisors to 
pass on the question, Doctor Thompson, of the gov- 
ermment service, had investigated the law and 
found that it could not be done. 

The offensive was carried on in the town of 
Lake Mills recently. Eighteen cows reacted out of 
a total of 175. Such a large crowd gathered to 
watch the proceedings that it was almost impos- 
sible for the veterinarian and his helpers to do 
the work. 

This brings the story of the fight up to the pres- 
ent time. About 400 applications are in for testing, 
and only about 120 herds have been tested up to 
the present time. It is reported that practically 
every farmer in Winnebago county would sign up 
for the testing at once if they could be assured that 
it would be done promptly. Their big handicap, 
however, at the present time is to get enough gov- 
ernment or state men to do the work. They thought 


(Continued from page | 893) 


that this situation would be relieved by a county 
veterinarian, but found that under the present law 
that such is an impossibility. 

This situation has been taken up with Doctor 
Thompson, who is in charge of the work in the 
state. He states that the government would like 
to put a man in the county if they could, but that 
such is impossible at the present time, due to the 
large demand for the work as compared to the 
amount of funds which they have available. It is 
expected that the State Board of Animal Health 
will double the number of veterinarians for the 
tuberculosis work during the coming year, and the 
government has already decided to take a similar 
action. Sub-stations will be put in Council Bluffs, 
Sioux City, Algona, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids and 
Ottumwa, but it will be impossible to put a man toa 
county till the law provides funds or has been so 
changed that the county can either help finance the 
veterinarian or help pay some of the reimbursement 
for tubercular cattle. Last year the testing had to 


be stopped when there were only eight men work 
ing in the state, on account of shortage of state 
funds to pay for reacting cattle, and it is likely 
that testing this year will have to be brought t 
a stop at a comparatively early date for a similar 
reason. : 

It is likely that the fight against tuberculosis ia 
Winnebago county will take a fong time under pret 
ent conditions. The people there are desirous 0 
some change being made in the law, so that thelf 
county can proceed without being handicapped by 
laws which are conflicting. No more people afm 
being signed up for testing at the present time 
until it is found whether or not prompt action cas 
be taken on the ones which are already started 
Probably the next big offensive move which will b® 
made in the tubercular scrap will be to get some 
amendments and revisons in the state law which 
will more adequately provide for the reinforcements 
which the county needs in its battle for humaa 
health and live stock prosperity. 
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This well shocked field of grain looks as if it might go eighty 


There is a dispute in the Wallaces’ Farmer office as to whether 
bushels to the acre. 


this is rye or barley. What doyousay? 
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Grain Scenes 
in the Corn Belt 
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Those breathing spells sure feel good. 


A well capped oats shock. 
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Good cooks make it easy to get fine co-operation when the threshing crew comes around. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Temporary Shortage of Fat Cattle 


it is becoming increasingly evident 
that we are in the midst of a tempo- 
way shortage of fat cattle. The low 
Prices existing during the late winter 
and spring so discouraged cattle feed- 
ers that there has been a very small 
@emand for stockers and feeders. Dur- 
ime the first six months of 1926, only 
86 per cent as many stockers and fesd- 
ers have been shipped back to the coun- 
ary as @uring the same period of 1919. 
April, May and June of this year set 
mew low records for shipments of 
steckers and feeders. And these small 
shipments of stockers and feeders 
came at a time when receipts of cattle 
at the central markets were extraor- 
@imarily heavy. So far this year the 
receipts of cattle at the forty-two tead- 
ing markets have been considerably 
larger than in 1919, and practically as 
large as the record-breaking receipts 
of 1918. Apparently there are plenty 
of stockers and feeders on the market, 
but farmers are refusing to buy them. 

We are probably coming into a peri- 
od of extraordinarily high cattle prices. 
A few cattle feeders will make big 
profits, but there will be thousands of 
men who lost heavily last winter who 
will not be in on these good prices. 

What is the cure for situations of 
this kind? If cattlemen generally rce- 
ognize the situation as it is now devel- 
oped, it will do no good, for the rea- 
son that they will start-buying feeders 
@gain and thus make inevitable anoth- 
er period of severe loss. There must 
be some method of pooling cattle by 
grades and bargaining either with the 
packers or the public on the basis of 
these pooled grades. The farmer does 
mot have any business trying to jockey 
with the market. His business is pro- 
duction and the present system of mar- 
keting which tends to divert his atten- 
tion from production is short-sighted 
and an imjury to both producer and 
consumer. 





July Rainfall and the Price of 
December Corn 


On July ist of this year December 
corn futures at Chicago closed at $1.57 
@ bushel, whereas at this writing, ir 
late July, the same corn is selling 33 
cents a bushel lower, or around $1.24. 
@n July ist, the prospective corn crop 
of the seven corn belt states was worth 
about $2,300,000,000; when July closed 
the prospective corn crop of the same 
states was worth about $1,900,000,000. 
In spite of the fact that during the 
month of July the prospective corn 
crop in the great corn producing states 
had increased by around 5,000,000 
bushels, the total value had shrunk 
by nearly half a billion dollars. This 
illustrates in a very forcible way the 
point which we have often made, that 
a large crop of standard farm products 
ordinarily brings in less income than 
a small crop. 

There were several things which 
happened to corn prices during the 
month of July. In the first place, there 
were continual nice rains right at the 
time when the crop could appreciate 
them best. After the long dry spell 
in June there came some splendid 
rains over the entire corn belt around 
the Fourth of July. Ordinarily, when 
the daily rainfall for the entire corn 
belt averages over a tenth of an inch 
in July and early August, there is a 
tendency for December corn futures 
to weaken. For the first six days of 
July, the average daily rainfall for the 
entire corn belt was around a quarter 
‘of an inch, and it was therefore entire- 
ly legitimate that December corn fu- 
tures should weaken by perhaps four 
or five cents a bushel. Again, about 
the 13th of July there came some nice 
fains which justified some further 
weakening. Around the 26th and 27th 
of July. Kansas and Missouri received 
splendid rains in sections where the 


corn crop was beginning to feel the 
heat just a little bit. 

Thruout the entire month of July, 
the temperatures were exceedingly fa- 
vorable except in the case of the ex- 


of the corn belt the temperatures were 
enough so that the rainfall was 
by the corn to splendid advan- 


Tf good weather is sufficient to jus- 
tify a cut of only 10 cents a bushel in 
December corn, how are we going to 
account for the other 23 cents a bushel 
which December corn dropped during 
the month of July? In the first place, 
we may as well frankly recognize that 
corn was selling too high in relation to 
hogs and in relation to the price of 
most other products. It was not sell- 
ing as fiigh relatively as cotton, pig- 
iron, crude petroleum and a great many 
other industrial commodities, but it 
was selling higher than commodities 
generally. 

Now that the war is over, if farmers 
are going to compete with each other 
in just the same way that they did be- 


fore the war, it is reasonable to expect 
under normal demand conditions this 
fall that December corn should sell at 
$1.32 a bushel. This is assuming that 
the crop is just average. The present 
prospects are that the crop will be 
somewhat above average and that per- 
haps $1.20 a bushel may not be alto- 
gether out of line. 

Before the farmers of the corn belt 
accept a Chicago December corn price 
of $1.20 a bushel, they should be pre- 
pared to bring pressure to bear on 
other commodities. Pig-iron should 
sell for $28 a ton instead of $42, crude 
petroleum should sell for two-thirds of 
its present price, Connellsville coke, 
which is used extensively in the east- 
ern manufacturing centers, should be 
selling at around $6.50 a ton instead 
of $15 a ton. In fact, practically all 
of the products which are at the base 
of our eastern manufacturing system, 
are at least 50 per cent above what 
they should be in order to be in line 
with December corn at present prices. 
Sooner or later these commodities will 
have to come down, for the simple 
reason that the farmers can’t afford 
to buy them. The half-billion dollar 
loss to corn belt agriculture inside of 
a single month will unquestionably 
have its reaction on the whole indus- 
trial system. 

A price of $1.25 for December corn 
is not nearly so badly out of line as 68 
cents for December oats. If the de- 





Butter Profits and Losses 
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Butter extras at Chicago averaged 
between 56 and 57 cents a pound dur- 
ing the early part of July, but during 
the latter part of July there was a 
slight tendency for butter to weaken 
in sympathy with weakness in prices 
generally. Part of this weakness was 
caused by the good outlook for corn 
and wheat crops and part by the con- 
tinuous pressure of the Federal Re- 
serve Board thru its control of inter- 
est rates. The average price for the 
month of July was around 55 cents a 
pound, or almost exactly the same as 
the June price. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.60, oats at 80 
cents, cottonseed meal at $70, oil meal 
at $65, and bran at $50 at central mar- 
kets; with hay at $23 a ton on the 
farm, and with labor at 40 cents an 
hour, the cost of producing butter at 
Chicago, as measured by the ten-year 
ratio, was 57.5 cents for the month of 
July, 1920. The actual price was about 
55 cents, or there was a loss of about 
2.5 cents a pound to the producer. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a July price of about 
$2.90 a hundred, as compared with an 
actual price of $3.20 a hundred. The 
Chicago milk producers continue to 
make a slight profit at a time when 
live stock producers generally are reg- 
istering a loss. We are just a little in- 
clined, however, to question their wis- 
dom in setting a price as high as $3.20 
a hundred for the month of July, 1920. 
On account of timely rains, the pas- 
tures have been unusually good this 


year, and we are just a little afraid 
that if they set a price above cost of 
production at any time that they will 
bring about an overproduction which 
will compel them to sell their prod- 
ucts for less than cost of production 
for atime. In those places, where pro- 
ducers have control of price situations 
it is best to hold the price, as closely 
as possible, to cost of production, in 
an effort to prevent over-supply and 
under-supply so far as possible. If as- 
sociated producers use their bargain- 
ing power to exact the highest price 
possible, even tho that price be con- 
siderably above cost of production, 
they will fall into the error of the pres- 
ent price bargaining system which ig- 
norantly pushes prices first far above 
cost of production and then far below 
cost of production, thus causing seri- 
ous shortages and gluts. The aim of a 
truly intelligent producers’ association 
should be to hold the price as nearly 
as possible at cost of production, to 
the end that producers may rivet their 
entire attention on production prob- 
lems and not have to worry about a 
seriously fluctuating market. 

As nearly as we can figure at this 
writing, the cost of producing milk in 
the Chicago district for the August 
market will be about $3.15 a hundred. 
Milk producers may be able to get 2a 
higher price than this, but if they do 
we fear that they will be compelled 
to accept a price less than cost of 
production two or three months 
later, 


mand for oats was as good as the de. 
mand for corn we would expect gat, 
this December to be selling at aroung 
91 cents a bushel, with corn at $195 
December wheat at $2.35 per bushe} 
is just about on a line with corn at 
$1.25. Practically all of the agriey. 
tural products with the exception of 
cotton are now below the gener 
price level. The world is still short of 
food, but the United States has mp. 
usually good corn and wheat crops jn 
prospect, and it may be expected that 
relatively low prices will prevail dg. 
ing the next five or six months unlegs 
transportation difficulties bring about 
a pinch which results in artificially 
high prices at central market. 


seen Westen Menslactnd 


From many places in the east come 
reports of reduced woolen manufactur. 
ing. It is said that in Philadelphia 
one-fourth of the plants have shut 
down entirely, and that two-thirds of 
the plants are running only half time, 
This situation is a result of tight mon. 
ey combined with recent low-price hys- 
teria. For the time being it may be 
expected that low prices will be of. 
fered to the farmer for his wool. But 
as long as there is no genuine over. 
production, it is expected that within 
a few months prices will come back 
again all along the line. About the 
only thing which can prevent them 
from coming back will be a really seri- 
ous financial collapse this fall. 


Nebraska Serum Plant 


For several years Nebraska has had 
a state serum plant. It was closed for 
a time, but reopened when the price 
of serum went up. As soon as it was 
reopened, serum prices dropped and 
farmers were able to buy at a lower 
price from the commercial plants. Now 
an effort is being made to put the 
state plant out of business again. 
Some farmer has brought suit for that 
purpose. 

Every state should maintain a state 
plant for manufacturing serum simply 
as insurance against exorbitant prices. 
As soon as a state plant is ready to do 
business, the commercial companies 
will sell serum at a fair price. 











French Agriculture 

A correspondent of the Engineering 
News Record says that the people of 
France have cleared 85 per cent of the 
farms of shells and have put under cal 
tivation 45 per cent of all other devas 
tated lands. This was up to May Ist 
He adds that at the present time prob 
ably 60 to 65 per cent of all of the 
farm land included in the fighting area 
has been reclaimed and is growing 
crops, and that the ten devastated de- 
partments are producing enough ce 
reals for their own needs at home and, 
in fact, have been able to send some 
cereals to the rest of France. 


Wool and Shoddy 


The National Sheep and Wool Bt 
reau of America says that the prices 
of rags fit to be reworked into cloth 
increased from 400 per cent to 1,200 
per cent between June, 1914, and De 
cember, 1919, and that this increase i 
due to the increased use of wool sub 
stitutes in cloth sold as all wool 
They are urging this as a reason why 
congress should enact an all-wool fab 
ric law. 


American Exports to Argentina 
Corn belt farmers have genuine ree 
son to be interested in the fact 
we are now exporting about fifty times 
as much in the way of textiles to Af 
gentina as before the war. If the 
United States continues to expand her 
exports to Argentina it may be taken 
for granted that an ever-increasi0é 
amount of Argentine corn will be im 
ported into the United States. 
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LATE SUMMER SEEDING OF ALFALFA 


By F.S. 


Out of 880 successful seedings of al- 
falfa reported to the Iowa experiment 
station by as many farmers, by far 
the largest number of seedings for any 
month were made in August. These 
s80 reports indicate that successful 
seedings may be made from March to 
October, inclusive, but the largest 
number of successful ones, namely 315, 
were made in August, while the next 
largest number of successful ones for 
any month, namely 222, were made in 
April. 

Not only is it true that the largest 
number of seedings were made in Au- 
gust, but it is also true that the per- 
centage of failures for August seed- 
ings was the smallest of any month. 
The percentages of failures for seed- 
ings made during the different months 
varied from 18 per cent for August to 
46.1 per cent for October. When it is 
considered that of the 382 seedings 
made in August, 313 were successful, 
while only 69, or 18 per cent, were fail- 
ures, and that acid soil and lack of 
inoculation were responsible for a 
large number of these failures, it is 
seen that it is quite safe to seed alfalfa 
fn August with the right soil and cul- 
tural conditions. 

There are four general methods to 
secure a stand of alfalfa in Iowa, which 
are as follows: (1) Seed in the spring 
with a nurse crop, (2) seed in the 
spring or early summer without a 
nurse crop, (3) seed in the late sum- 
mer following the removal of a sum- 
mer crop, (4) seed in late summer on 
summer fallowed land. Any one of 
the above four methods may be used 
with success, and each of them, with 
the possible exception of the second, 
has some advantages. 

Seedings made in the spring with a 
nurse crop usually have the advantage 
of the most favorable moisture condi- 
and lessened danger of winter 
killing. Seedings in the late summer 
following the removal of a summer 
crop have the advantage of Jess weed 
competition with a well-prepared seed 
bed and a decided advantage in that a 
crop may be had the following summer. 
3y both of these methods a stand of 
alfalfa may be secured when another 
crop is grown on the land the same 
season. 

The early summer seeding have two 
disadvantages, in that they have ex- 
clusive use of the land a full season 
and are apt to be crowded out by 
weeds. Only 5.8 per cent of the grow- 
ers stated that they preferred to seed 
in the early summer. 

The late summer seeding on fal- 
lowed land is the most sure of any 
method because the soil is most likely 
to be plentifully supplied with avail- 
able plant food and moisture, and the 
fallow insures a weed-free seed bed. 

Seedings following the removal of a 
summer crop or on fallowed land are 
the two methods of interest now. Ac- 
cording to the reports of growers, both 
are reliable with proper tillage and 
soil conditions. However, the point 
needs to be emphasized that seeding 
following the removal of crops which 
drain heavily upon the soil moisture 
and available plant food are not nearly 
as likely to be successful as those 
made on land which has been fallowed. 
The moisture present in a particular 
field needs careful consideration be- 
fore making a seeding. The conditions 
vary so on different farms that hard- 
and-fast recommendations can not be 
made, 

It may be noted that I have spoken 
of “late summer” or August seedings 
of alfalfa as being successful. I wish 
to distinguish the terms “late summer” 
or August seedings, which are the same 
thing, from the term “fall seedings.” I 
“o this to emphasize the fact that the 
Cate of seeding is an important factor. 
Growers report that August or “late 
‘ummer” seedings with proper soil and 
cultural methods are nearly always 
Successful, Seedings made in Septem- 


tions 


ber or in the “fall” 
are less likely to 
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be successful be- 
cause the soil is 
usually drier and 
because the crop is 
much more subject 
to winter killing. 
On the August 
seedings those in 
the latter part of 
the month are rea- 
sonably sure, while 
seedings made be- 
fore August 15th 
are much to be pre- 
ferred. 

The soil is one of 
the most important 
factors to consider. Re 
ft must be well est 
drained and must Be: 
not be acid, and in bs aster 








the moisture and 
places the soil in 
the best shape to 
eatch and hold the 
rain which falls be- 
fore seeding. Early 
plowing also kills 
the weeds before 
they seed, which is 


very important. 
The ideal seed 
bed for alfalfa, 


and particularly for 
the August seed- 
ing, is free from 
weeds and con- 
tains enough mois- 
ture to give the al- 
falfa an early start 
—it is firm under- 
neath but loose on 








addition it should Good Alfalfa S 
be at least of aver- 
age fertility. The 
reports of Iowa growers indicate that 
the crop may be grown successfully on 
most any type of soil if it is sweet, 
well drained and reasonably fertile. 
Those three points need to be empha- 
sized strongly. 

It does not pay to guess that the soil 
is sweet and let it go at that. I have 
seen heavy stands of alfalfa on a sweet 
soil and a change within a few feet to 
no stand at all on a sour soil. Just be- 
cause sweet clover grows along the 
roadside in a sweet soil is no sign that 
the soil is sweet in the field across the 
fence. The safest way is to take small 
samples from several different parts of 
the field and mix them together thor- 
oly and have the county agent test the 
composite sample. These samples 
should be taken to a depth of seven 
inches. The county agent has a com- 
plete set of apparatus for making the 
Truog test and will be glad to do it. 

Of the crops preceding the August 
seeding of alfalfa, inter-tilled crops, 
such as sweet corn or potatoes, which 
have been kept free from weeds, are 
next in preference to the summer fal- 
low. The soil can be fitted quickly and 
effectively with the disk and harrow 
without plowing. 

While the grower can not always be 
sure of success when the alfalfa fol- 


of High Germination 


the surface. 

Seed of common 
alfalfa grown in 
the northern states is usually sown in 
Iowa. Grimm or Baltic is preferable 
in that they are less subject to winter 
killing. Alfalfa seed should be pur- 
chased from strictly reliable seed con- 
cerns. Very frequently alfalfa seed is 
not pure, contains noxious weeds and 
is low in germination. I saw recently 
a field of alfalfa partly killed by a 
sweet clover mixture. I also sow this 
summer a field of red clover with a 
heavy mixture of sweet clover. The 
seed for these fields was bought last 
year from firms which are supposed to 
be reliable. They illustrate the care 
which should be used in buying legume 
seed. 

Of 895 successful growers, 73.2 per 
cent stated that they broadcast the 
seed and cover with the harrow. If the 
seed is drilled or covered with the disk 
it is apt to be covered too deeply. This 
is less likely to be true in August than 
in the spring, however, because beat- 
ing rains are not so common at this 
season. In fact, if the seed bed is dry 
at the time of seeding, drilling not over 
one and one-half inches deep at the 
most may be best, especially in the ab- 
sence of rain for a couple of weeks. 

Growers are almost unanimous in re- 
porting that it pays to seed from 18 to 
20 pounds of seed per acre. This con- 
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lows small grain, it will no doubt be 
safer this year than in an average year 
because of the heavy rains during July. 

Red clover is one of the best crops 
to grow preceding alfalfa. It leaves 
the soil richer in available plant food, 
particularly nitrogen, and usually in 
good physical condition. 

When the land is to be summer 
plowed for an August seeding of alfal- 
fa, the earlier the plowing is done the 
better. Early plowing followed imme- 


forms with results at the Iowa experi- 
ment station and most of the others. 
Out of 1,073 alfalfa seedings reported 
to the Iowa experiment station, 19.5 
per cent failed. Of these failures, 38.7 
per cent were due to lack of inocula 
tion, lack of lime, or both. Inoculation 
is very important. It is estimated that 
inoculation and lime are beneficial for 


alfalfa on about nine-tenths of the 
Iowa soils. 
Culture inoculation of the seed is 
















easily applied, but is not as sure ag! 
when alfalfa or sweet clover inoculat| 
ed soil is scattered on the land at the 
rate of 300 to 500 pounds per acre. The} 
soil should be scattered on a cloudy 
day or late in the evening, and har 
rowed in at once. Cultures may be pur} 
chased from any reliable seed company 
and applied according to directions. 
The new crop of alfalfa had best be 
allowed to go into the winter with a 
full growth. Winter killing is often 
caused by fall pasturing the new crop, 





Breeders Should Castrate 
More Bulls 


The breeders of pure-bred cattle. 
could help the trade by castrating a 
larger percentage of bulls than they 
are doing at the present time. Such a 
policy only prevent any 
over-supply of bulls for the market, but 
would establish a higher quality. 


There are two ways of helping the 
market for pure-bred bulls. One meth- 
od is to put on pure-bred sire cam- 
paigns, which will help to put pure 
bred bulls in place of scrub bulls thru 
out the country, and the other method 
is to castrate the poorer individuals 
and place only the better class of bulls 
on the market. Both methods can be 
used to good advantage by the pure- 
bred men, and both methods will help 
the live stock production of the coun- 
try. At the present time, it seems 
that the biggest need is for breeders 
to follow the practice of castrating 
more bulls. This should be done by all 
classes of breeders. No deubt some 
of the plainer bulls in the hands of 
some of the bigger breeders would 
make good farmer bulls, but if the 
larger breeders sold them for this pur- 
pose, it would drive the smaller breed- 
ers out of their logical market. If the 
small breeder does not market his 
better bulls, he in turn can not go to 
the larger breeders for herd bulls. 

Some of the breeders have adopted’ 
the policy of putting a minimum price 
on the bulls which they have for sale. 
If the bulls do not sell in a reasonable 
time at this price, then they are case! 
trated and good steers are made out of 
them. This protects the market and 
the quality of stock which they are’ 
selling. 


would not 





Rake the Grain Fields 


In addition to using the boxes de- 
scribed in a recent issue to be put on 
the binder for saving the grain and_ 
sweet clover seed shattered off in cut | 
ting elevating and tying, most 
farmers would find that they would be} 
extremely well repaid for raking ail 


and 


grain and hay fields immediately after ; 
the harvesting is finished. No matter 
how carefully the binder is adjusted, | 
several straws will be missed in pack- | 
ing and tying each bundle, and still! 
others in handling and shocking the j 
same. This loss will occur even if the | 
grain is nice and even, and will, of 
course, be much greater if the grain is 
uneven or tangled. 

The best thing for this work is the 4 
ordinary sulky rake, and a small boy 
with a staid and reliable old horse will | 
pick up a surprising amount of scat | 
tered grain in the course of a day’s 
raking. Often he will collect a small 
wagon load of scattered stuff which 
will thresh out two or three bushels of 
good grain. 

Also it will pay to rake the hay fields . 
in the same way as soon after the’ 
stacking is done as possible. To be 
sure, this that is raked up is not first 
class hay, but it has considerable feed- 
ing value and will be well worth saving 
to furnish plenty of bedding to keep 
the stock clean and to absorb the 
liquid part of the manure. 
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Mid-West Recommends National 
Wool Pool 


Closer cooperation between’ the 
Farm Bureaus of the states in middle 
West in virtually all marketing prob- 
lems seems assured as a result of the 
meeting attended by representatives 
from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Missouri and lowa, held at the Michi- 
gan Farm Bureau's headquarters in 
Lansing, July 27th and 28th. 

It was generally agreed that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
should help in the development of a 
wool pooling system, similar to the 
mentralized system established in a few 
of the mid-western states this year, 
on a scale that will embrace practical- 
ly all of the large wool producing 
states another year. This was agreed 
upon as the most logical agricultural 
product start with in a centralized 
marketing scheme. 























































One of the outstanding feature: 
the meeting and one that eel cel 
fain to bear fruit in the more substan 
fial building of coéperative marketing 
@gencies in the mid-west, was a talk 
by Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the Cal 
dfornia Fruit Grower Associations, 
who startlingly declared that the mid- 


mest really knows little about genuine 
Cooperative mar keting 

He told of the California methods; 
fhow the poultry association there is 
able to market eggs on the New York 
market at a price 3 cents in excess of 
that obtained by eastern producers; 
how the prune growers of the Pacific 
geast now control &3 per cent of the 
prune crop and are able to fix the 
price the grower is to receive for his 
product; how success has greeted or- 
@anization of orange and raisin pro- 
@ucers. And, most importantly, he 
outlined in detail how the farmers of 
@alifornia have accomplished these 
things. 

Im brief, the California plan calls fer 
the formation of state pools of agri- 
uitural products, with growers organ- 
ized by commodities rather than by lo- 
calities, as is the general practice in 
this mid-west section of the country. 
Centratization im sales is the key to 
the far west's scheme of coéperation. 
Another feature that it is insisted must 
be meoorporried if success is ‘to be ob- 
tained is long term contracts by grow- 
ers providing that they must deliver 
Products to pools over a series of 
years, preferably at least five. In this 
Way, it is claimed, ft is possible for 
growers’ associations te build wp per- 
manent trade, inasmuch as distributors 
@an be assured ahat they can have or- 
ders filled year after year. But unless 
enough growers unite on a contract 
system to give their association con- 
trol of at least 51 per cent of the prod- 
uct, don’t expect much in the way of 
spectacular benefit, Sapiro warned. 
Upon motion of President Leonard, 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 


at the recent grain producers’ confer- 
ence held in Chicago and voted to sup- 
¥ port President Howard in his selection 
of a committee representative of all 
Tain producing sections that will 
study conditions with a view to work- 
ing out ways and means for the uni- 
fication of grain marketing methods in 
¥ogue in the different states. 

The proposed increase in commis- 
sions of the live stock exchange in 
Ohicago was discussed. A motion was 
Passed that it was the belief of the 
Presidents and secretaries of the mid- 
west Farm Bureaus that such an in- 
crease was unnecessary. 

That the mid-west, agriculturally at 
least, is solidly back of the proposed 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence to the sea 
waterway movement was indicated by 
the reception given the description of 
the plan by Charles P. Craig, of Du- 
luth, secretary of the national associa- 
tion, which is urging this development. 
Craig pointed out how millions of dol- 
lars may be saved farmers of the mid- 
west in handling of grain if the com- 
modity may be loaded in ocean car- 
riers at Great Lakes ports and moved 
directly to foreign marts, eliminating 
the present long and expensive rail- 
road haul from the mid-west to the 
ports of the Atlantic seaboard. He 
predicted that the favorable sentiment 
prevailing in this country and in Can- 
ada will make possible the securing of 
appropriations that will permit the 
starting of the development work on 
the waterway in 1922. 

The seed department of the Michi- 
gan Bureau, with its features of pro- 
tection for individual farmers in guar- 
anteeing quality goods was looked up- 
on with favor. The Michigan depart- 
ment handles no seeds that are not 
guaranteed as to quality, and arrange- 
ments are effective in the majority of 
the organized counties in the state 
whereby each county takes care of the 
home demand with home grown seeds, 


owns and operates a 280-acre farm in 
that county. Mr. Lute was president 
of the Keith County Farmers’ Union 
for three years, and has been a state 
director of the Farmers’ Union. He has 
contributed to farm papers for many 
years, was a member of the state con- 
stitutional convention last winter, and 
has been in many ways actively en- 
gaged in public affairs. 

The meeting of the Nebraska exec- 
utive committee that chose Mr. Lute 
for secretary also considered a number 
of important things which the Nebras- 
ka Bureau will undertake. Plans were 
discussed for the state-wide member- 
ship campaign which will be staged 
beginning in September. Less than 
fifty of the ninety counties in the state 
have Farm Bureaus, and several of 
those are not as active as the state fed- 
eration desires to see them. 





Iowa Federation Attacks 
Railroad Rates 


A railroad rate which was declared 
discriminatory was the center of an 
attack made by the officers of the 
flowa Federation and the governor of 
lowa, following a conference, Satur- 
day, July 31st. The rate is one from 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The tenth congressional district has a man representing it on the 
executive committee who is both a clear thinker and a clear speaker. 
J. H. Nordhausen probably received some of his training along these lines 
when as a young man he taught school for twelve years. Fourteen years 





J. H. NORDHAUSEN 


ago he came to Iowa from Illinois, and he has been farming ever since 
near Manson, in Calhoun county. 


He is a breeder of Angus cattle and 
Chester White hogs, and is proud of the fact that he 
is needed on the farm to make it go, for he is not 
a so-called “gentleman farmer.” He was born alk 
most fifty years ago in Illinois, received a common 
and a high school education, and then spent three 
vears at Greer and the State Normal colleges. The 
people in Calhoun county have put him to work on 
many local problems. He was president of the Farm 
Bureau a couple of years, director of the county 
fair, as well as director of the State Federation. 
“John” Nordhausen is a strong advocate of better 
educational and home conditions. He states: “I be- 
lieve that the women are not as well treated under 
average farm conditions as the men. We need more 


the meeting endorsed the action taken , 


hausen. 


mentally sound. 





home conveniences for the women, and in many localities we need better 
schools for our children.” There are other issues that interest Mr. Nord- 


The income tax law has received considerable of his attention. 
He believes that the tuberculosis law should be changed so as to com- 
pletely eradicate the disease in a community at a time. 
organizations get a boost from “John” if be considers that they are funda- 


All coéperative 








calling upon the state department only 
for extra supplies. The plan also pro- 
vides for the marketing of each coun- 
ty’s surplusage of seed thru the state 
department. In the purchase of west- 
ern alfalfa and clover, considerable of 
which is being done this year, the orig- 
inal grower is called upon to guarantee 
the quality of his product by affidavit. 

It was with interest that the meeting 
learned that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is assistmg in the 
launching of state membership cam- 
paigns in Florida, Texas, Arkansas, 
New Jersey and Vermont. 

The next conference of this mid- 
western group of Farm Bureaus will be 
held in Manhattan, Kan., September 
2ist and 22d, at the invitation of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau Federation. 


New Nebraska Secretary 


The Nebraska State Farm Bureau 
Federation has chosen Harry D. Lute 
as its paid secretary. He succeeds C. 
W. Pugsiey, who has been acting sec- 
retary without compensation. Mr. Late 
is well known among Nebraska farm- 
ers and is a farmer himeelf. He has 
lived in Nebraska since 1871, and has 
been interested in farming operations 
in Keith county since 1884. He now 





Buffalo to New York, which is so high 
as compared to the Chicago to New 
York rate that it apparently forces 
shipments to be made by rail from the 
west to the east rather than utilize the 
Great Lakes for a part of the ship- 
ment. 

Resolutions were sent to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requesting 
them to equalize the rates in question. 
Action was also taken to get the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation working 
on the project. No doubt the action 
and advice of Clifford Thorne in the 
matter will be of great help. 

Figures presented at the meeting 
showed that the rate from Buffalo to 
New York was 10 cents per bushel, 
while from Chicago to New York, prac- 
tically twice as far, the rate was 13.8 
cents. This allowed only 3.8 cents for 
the first half of the journey as com- 
pared with 10 cents for the last half. 
It is necessary for the boats to have 
at least 5 cents per bushel from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo to make the trip prof- 
itable. A small charge is also neces- 
sary to cover loading and unloading. 


The advantages given for unloading 
cars at Chicago and other lake ports 
are that this method would not send 
the cars east, where most of the con- 
gestion is at the present time, and it 


would allow the cars to make severai 
trips to Chicago while making one trip 
east. Figures presented by Governor 
Harding show that about three cars of 
stuff are shipped east at present as 
compared to one car on the return; 
also that 60 per cent of the railroad 
traffic from Chicago to New York goes 
thru Buffalo at the present time. Thesa 
figures seem larger than anyone ex- 
pected. 

Coal shortage is also critical in Iowa 
at the present time. Reports hava 
come into the Federation office of 
several localities that have been left 
without threshing coal by the railroads 
taking the coal. This matter is being 
taken up thru the railroad commis- 
sion. 

Plans are being laid for a big Farm 
Bureau Day at the State Fair. Mrs. 
Fred Brownell, of Madison county, will 
talk to the ladies, and other speakers 
are H. L. McKnight, of Texas; W. G 
Eckhardt, of Illinois. Warren G. Hard- 
ing, presidential nominee, is expected 
to be there. 

It is likely that a state-wide member- 
ship campaign will be launched at the 
fair. This will be for the purpose of 
giving every one an opportunity to get 
into the organization. 

The officers requested that the secro- 
tary of the Federation not accept a di- 
rectorship in the Associated Packing 
Company. This had been offered to 
him by the reorganization committes 
in charge of the packing company at 
the present time. 

The resignation of J. E. Craven, for- 
mer treasurer, was accepted, and the 
secretary, E. H. Cunningham, was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the year. Mr. Craven is a 
candidate for state treasurer. 





Community Club Formed in Nebras- 
ka—The Hamilton County, Nebraska, 
Farm Bureau has been instrumental in 
the formation of a community club at 
Phillips, in Hamilton county. County 
Agricultural Agent C. E. Quinn can- 
vassed the country surrounding Phil- 
lips, and 300 persons attended the or- 
ganization meeting. The following are 
the officers: President, Emmet Ar- 
nett; vice-president, Arthur Peterson; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. G. S. McClel- 
land. The officers and the agricul- 
taral agent constitute the executive 
board, which has named the following 
committees: Local entertainment, spe- 
cial entertainment, community farm 
interests in soils, seeds, orchards, bet- 
ter stock, drainage and highways, ko- 
dak club, home and health. Regular 
meetings will be held once a month, 
with occasional automobile tours and 
picnics. 


Editors Meet With the |. A. A.—Ed- 
itors of a dozen of the middle-western 
agricultural papers were given an op- 
portunity to learn about the working 
of the Mlinois Agricultural Association, 
when they met at their headquarters 
in Chicago on July 22d. The directors 
of each department gave interviews. 
A survey of the work was gone over, 
which convinced every one present 
that the Illinois people are setting up 
a big organization to do some needed 
work for the farmers. 





Farmers Are Not Profiteers—Data 
collected last winter from 200 farms 
in Twin Falls county, Idaho, show that 
the farmers are not profiteers. If the 
farmer had received interest on his in- 
vestment, the average labor income on 
these farms for the year was $898. On 
fifty-six farms where wheat raising 
was a specialty, farmers tacked 9 cents 
a bushel of receiving a reasonable 
wage for their labor. 
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- Farm Help Surplus 


And now the daily papers tell us that 
pecause of the decrease in the crops 
to be harvested, we are likely to have 

a lot more farm hands than we have 
vias need for. It seems that the diffi- 
culty in borrowing money and the high 
t rates are operating to greatly 


interé 

tion production in some lines, espe- 
jally in the oil territory of the south- 
west, and that men who are thrown out 
of work there are moving into the har- 


yest fields. It will be an agreeable 
experience to have plenty of help with 
the coming harvest. 





Marketing the Wool—V. G. Warner, 


of the Iowa Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, who has established an office in 
Chicago to look after the interests of 
the members of the association, says 
concerning the “movement to hold the 
wool “The re is no dodging the issue. 
It is a fight to the finish. The time 


has arrived when producers are going 
to market their wool codperatively, 
and if present agencies prove inade- 


quate, they will see that other means 
are provided. Ohio is marketing wool 
codperatively at Columbus and Wheel- 


ing. Iowa and other mid-west states 
are marketing at Chicago. Missouri is 
selling thru St. Louis. ‘Direct From 
the Grower to the Mill’ is the slogan. 
The light is dawning and the day has 
arrived when farmers are going to 


This is not alone the 
wool growers’ fight. It is a contest of 
the success or failure of coperative 
marketing. Let us stand by our farmer 
and producer organizations. 


stick together. 





Michigan Requests Change in Tele- 
gM@Phic Service—Due to thousands of 
dollars being lost by farmers on ac- 
count of errors in telegraphic trans- 
mission of prices, the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau will codperate in a move- 
ment to obtain a new telegraphic mes- 
sage classification, which will make 
telegraph companies liable for the full 
and actual loss caused by failure to 
transmit messages properly and accur- 
ately. It is expected to establish a 
graduated insurance system of mes- 


sages similar to rules governing insur- 
ance on express shipments, so that 
shippers desiring protection against 
error in telegraphic messages would 


have the privilege of setting a value on 
that message and paying a rate based 
upon the amount of liability. 





Certified Flocks—In Johnson county, 
Missouri, they are working on a project 
to bring poultry under a certified flock 
plan. About a dozen breeders have al- 
ready made application and others are 
expected to take up the work in the 
near future. The essentials of the 
Plan are to have a special breeding 
flock in which the females and males 


have been selected by an expert poul- 
try husbandman, the males being from 
hens which have trap-nest records of 
More than 200 eggs in @ year. The 
poultry are also to bé free from stan- 
dard disqualifications and other de- 


fects of that kind. A complete record 
of egz production, feed used, chicks 
hatched, ete., will be kept. 





County Festival—At a joint meeting 
of the Phelps County, Nebraska, Farm 
Bureau, the Phelps county board of su- 


Pervisors and the Holdrege Commer- 
cial Club, it was voted to hold a Phelps 
county achievement program, Septem- 
ber Ist to 4th. The plan is to make 
the program combined county fair 


and harvest festival. Premiums will 
be offered to the extent of several 


thousand dollars. The county Farm 
Bureau will have charge of the exhibit 
and the town people will furnish the 
entertainment. The county board of 
supervisors expressed a willingness to 


peroprinte money to the limit allowed 
Y law. 





Veterinarians to Make Statement— 


a a recent communication, Mr. E. H. 
Unningham, secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation has recom- 


Mended to the county agents that un- 
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a E, will make your et. 
tery last longer—no 

veniine <wiean: tte. brand. Say 
you bring us your battery. You're sure it’s 
‘dead.’ You are willing to buy a new one. 
But no, there is no sale. For we open your 
battery up, show you where aslight repair will 
make it as frisky asaspring lamb, and give you 
a guarantee of 8 months more battery life.” 


Electrical Service Company, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Capital Battery & Electric Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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“We've saved you money and made an honest profit. 
And when you really need a new battery we'll be glad to 


sell you the USL—the one with Machine-Pasted Plates.” 


“The reason we USL men prosper is that, once people 
try our honestly built battery or our Golden Rule Ser- 
vice, they know we're the right people to trade with.” 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Likely there's one of our fifteen hundred service stations in your town, If there isn ee for the 
address of the handiest, just drop a post card to the nearest of the following distributors: 


fF, OUR SERVICE ~ 


istthe. kind you would want} VI 
if you:could know batteries mn 





Master Sales Company, Omaha, Neb. 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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farm Lighting 
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der the new agreement which the State 
Veterinary Association has proposed 
that they should encourage the farm- 
ers to ask for an itemized statement 
showing the cost of the serum, profit 
on the serum, veterinary charges, mile- 
age, number of head vaccinated, as 
well as the make of the serum which is 
used. If this practice is commonly 
adopted by the farmers, the new ar- 
rangement with the State Veterinary 
Association will be a great benefit. 





Department of Agriculture Affected 
by Reduced Appropriations—The Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued a 25-page report 
in which they show how the recent 
cut in appropriations will affect the 
work along different lines. The last 
page of the pamphlet covers the work 
of the congressional seed distribution, 
in which it shows that the item for 
free seeds, containing an appropria- 
tion of $239,000, is still a part of the 
bill, as enough pressure could not be 
brought upon both the senate and the 
house to get them to eliminate this 
useless work and spend the money for 
some other lines which would do the 
farmers of the United States a great 
deal more good. 





Fighting Grasshoppers in Michigan 
—Efforts are being made by the Michi- 
gan State Farm Bureau to assist in 
combating the grasshopper pest which 
is devastating hundreds of acres in the 
northwestern part of the state this 
year. A carload of 30,000 pounds of 
poison has been shipped to Benzie 
county for distribution among the 
farmers. Another large three-story 
warehouse has been leased by the state 
Farm Bureau to accommodate the wool 
which is coming into Lansing. From 
present prospects, it appears that thera 
will be between two and three million 
pounds, 
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AZ Light Weight Farm Sletten \ 


Cushman Engines, recognized everywhere \\ 
as The Original Light Weight Power, give depend- \ 
able, economical service on every power job on the 
farm. Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 65 pounds 
The Cushman owner saves valuable 


f™ time, because he can easily move his engine to 
the job, instead of hauling the job to the engine. 


More Power Per Pound 


Cushman Engines weigh only one-third to one- 
fourth as much as ordinary engines, and they run 


} much more quietly and steadily, Better design, 


better 


~ | materials and better workmanship give the Cushman 
~| more power per pound. Equipped with Throttling 
Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and 
per Circulating Pump without extra charge. Send 
7 for Free Book on Light Weight Engines. 


@SAN. 21st Street 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS (220) } 
LINCOLN, NEB. /) 











“ AY The Grain & Storage Co. 4 AY 
Douglas, Wyoming 
Wholesale shippers of ALFALFA HAY 
Wire Us For Prices—We Sell For Less 


HAP rave al 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE 's the 

enly engine that cools 

inside ofcylinder. Mo 

water or fans. Can't 

freeze up. Uses one- 

third less fuel than 

ethers. Eighteen yrs. 

on the market. All 

sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
Co. (Engine Dept.) Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


BAIR & hp py Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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You should have our direct 2 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today. 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


215 Front St. 314 
Fort Madison, lowa 


Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn. 














\ 7 ANTED— Position as herdsman or assistant on 

pure-bred stock farm for married man. Refer 
ence furnished. Address HERDSMAN, care Empire 
Land Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Docking Lambs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in your issue of July 9th 
an article in veterinary column 
in regard to docking lambs. I note the 
bad results your Illinois subscriber has 
had with docking, and also castrating 
lambs, and I wish to give you my ex- 
perience and hope it may help some- 
one. 

I never undertake to castrate a lamb 
ten days old. Better let them get three 
weeks old anyway, and another week 
will not hurt. That is a pretty gvod 
time to dock them, too, and I generally 


your 


do both at the same time, uniess the 
lamb has not done well, and in that 
case I will do one or the other and 


then wait a week or two and finish. 
In regard to castrating, I always use 
a good dip, diluted one partof dip to 
about seventy-five parts of water, and 
keep the hands well washed in it and 
also the knife. Of course I do not 


mean to wash a lot of dirt from the 
hands in that solution. I use a syringe 
in getting the solution well up into the 
incision, and I have always had the 
best of results, not only with ram 


lambs. but with bull calve 


castrating young boars. 

In regard to docking lambs, I do not 
use heated dicking pincers, and never 
have believed in them. I simply get a 
good, keen edge on my hatchet and 
hold the tail over a hard block and 
chop it off, and do it so you won't have 
to make a second chop, either; then I 
take hold of the stub with the fore- 
finger and thumb and hold probably 
for a half-minute, stopping the blood, 
and at the same time apply the solu- 
tion as above mentioned with the syr- 
inge to the stub, and let the lamb run. 
It will bleed some, and some will bleed 
quite a good deal, but do not get scared. 
Always keep your lambs as quiet as 
possible when you are catching them 
to do this work, as they should not be 
overheated before castrating or dock- 
ing: if so, better let them go and do 


and also in 


the work some other time 

I have castrated and docked about 
125 lambs the past two seasons, and 
only remember of losing one in that 
number, and I have done it in fly time 
and any time, and always with the 
same results. 

C. D. SANDERS. 


Lee County, Illinois. 


The Daily Press 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I would like to see you and other 
farm paper publishers more frequently 


worked into the daily press by means 
of exchange notes, reprints, or any 
other way possible. The daily press 


must be shown that they are not serv- 
ing the people when they take, back 
up, or are otherwise influenced by big 
business to run articles of misinforma- 
tion or deliberate deception, as has 
been permitted by the government the 
past three or four years, dealing espe- 
cially with matters of supply and de- 
mand on agricultural products, as well 
as gasoline, steel, etc., etc. The most 
accurate information and conclusions 
in these things have come to the farm- 
er thru the farm press. The readers 
of the daily press have been misin- 
fermed too much. 

It is the hope of the writer that gen- 
eral publicity may be accomplished 
thru the Farm Bureaus, county, state 
and national, but up to the present 
time this organization has made no 
definite, organized plans for educating 
and acquainting the food-consuming 
public concerning the many problems 
confronting the producer. 

LEW E. WALLACE. 

Knox County, Illinois. 


Remarks: We quite agree with our 
correspondent that the daily press 
needs to be educated. Even in the 
producing country the daily papers 
have at times grossly misrepresented 


conditions which affect the farmer. 
The effective way to bring about a 
change of policy on the part of the 
daily press is for its farmer readers 
to write their editor every time he 
prints something concerning agricul- 
ture which he ought not to print. Daily 
editors do not pay much attention to 
agricultural editors or to what the 
latter say; but they will pay atten- 
tion to what their own farm readers 
say, if the latter write them with suf- 
ficient frequency and vigor. 


A Farmer’s Work-Day 

To Wallaces’ 
In your issue of May 14th I noticed 

a letter written by a farmer’s wife. 
She seems to be of the opinion that 
many farmers don’t work ten hours a 
day. This is my rule for nine months 
of each year: work at 5 in the 
morning and have all the chores done 
by 7:30 in the evening. In the three 
remaining months I start work at 6 


Farmer: 


Start 


and wind up the chores at 7 in the 
evening 
This seems to me to figure out con- 
siderably better than a ten-hour av- 
erage 
A BUSY FARMER. 
Iowa. 





Farmer’s Work Requires 
Long Hours 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in your valuable paper the 
letter, “Farm Working Hours,” by a 
farmer’s wife. I will say there may be 
cases of that kind, but conditions are 
decidedly different here. She says 
threshing is done by August 15th, and 
then they go to town a good deal of 
the time until corn husking. I would 


Hos Profits and Losses 


like to know when they do their fall 
plowing, haul out the manure and fil 
the silos, and get everything ready for 
winter. Of course, where people have 
had their homes given to them or had 
a good start, it may be different, but 
if they have to start from the ground 
up and have sickness of all kinds, and 
pay for their homes, they will not 
have so much time to spend in town, 
[ am sure. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
lowa. 
Mice in Oat Hay 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your last issue a Missouri 
correspondent wants to know how to 
prevent mice from cutting oat sheafs 
stored in the barn. I have had very 
good success by scattering sulphur 
over the oats as they are placed in the 
barn, two or three handfuls every oth- 
er layer of bundles. Sometimes I sprin- 
kle barrel salt with the sulphur. The 
makes the stock clean up the 

better. 


salt 
straw 
W. H. FORD. 
Marion County, I[linois. 





Eradicating Canada Thistle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice some inquiries concerning 
the eradication of Canada thistle. A 
number of years ago we bought a farm 
in which there were many Canada this- 
tles in the pasture. We cut them off 
by hand, leaving the butts standing six 
or eight inches high. This is the last 
we were troubled with them. It seems 
that the hollow stubs of the thistles 
become filled with water and rot. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

New York. 
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Hog prices at Chicago during July 
averaged about $14.80 a hundred, or 
about 15 cents higher than the June 
price. July prices would probably have 
gone considerably higher than this ex- 
cept for a determined pressure against 
prices of all kinds which is being ex- 
erted thru the Federal Reserve Board. 
Moreover, there was a severe break in 
hog prices toward the close of the 
month on account of an announcement 
of the War Department that large 
quantities of government canned meats 
were to be sold at the pre-war price 
level. The government does not real- 
ize the very severe losses which hog 
and cattle men have been suffering 
during the past year. 

The corn which went into the hogs 
marketed in July of 1920 averaged 
$1.70 a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of July for a 
price per hundred equivalent to twelve 


bushels of such corn. The value of 
twelve bushels of $1.70 corn gives 
$20.40 as the corn price of hogs in 
July of 1920. The actual price was 
$14.80, or there was a loss of $5.60 per 
hundred. 

It is now becoming apparent that 
hog prices will not reach any very high 
level during August and September. 
Government pressure is proving more 
effective than we thought possible. Of 
course the present bad situation will 
result in prices going all the higher 
when enough hog men have finally be- 
come discouraged, thus producing a 
serious shortage. These alternating 
periods of over-supply and under-sup- 
ply are a serious indictment of our 
present price system. Hog men face 
enough difficulties in the way of dis- 
ease, uncertain weather and poor 
transportation ,without having the ad- 
ditional uncertainty of a market price 
which departs so radically from cost 
of production. 


Cutting Sudan Grass for Hay 


About a hundred farmers of Jasper 
county, Iowa, recently told me that 
they would rather make but one cut. 
ting of Sudan grass for hay than two, 
when I told them that the yield of one 
cutting is approximately three-fourths 
as much as when two cuttings are 
made, according to an average of four 
years’ results at the Iowa experiment 
station. 

When two cuttings are made, the 
grass is very green at the time of each 
cutting. It is therefore difficult ta 
cure, not only because of the larga 
amount of water the leaves contain, 
but also on account of the large and 
succulent stems. With very good hay 
weather the first crop may be put in 
the mow in about five days after it ig 
cut, by allowing it to lie in the swath 
and with the use of a hay tedder. Op 
the other hand, rainy weather will re 
sult in a poor quality of hay. 

When the crop is cut twice, the first 
cutting may be made any time after 
the grass begins to head until the most 
of it is in flower. The longer the first 
cutting is delayed, the larger the hay 
vield for that cutting and the smaller 
the yield for the second cutting. The 
time of the first cutting apparently 
makes but little difference in total 
yield 

When the crop is cut but once, that 
cutting is best made when most of the 
seed is in the hard dough stage. Hay 
cut at this stage of maturity has prac 
tically the same feeding value as that 
cut earlier, according to analyses made 
at the lowa experiment station. After 
the one cutting is secured, the after- 
math furnishes pasture at a time when 
it is usually most needed. 

If two cuttings are made, it is best 
to cut the crop each time with the 
mower and handle according to condi- 
tions at the time. If but one cutting 
is taken, and that after the grass is 
quite mature (in the hard dough stage) 
the crop may be handled very nicely 
when it is cut and bound with the 
binder. To cut with the binder it may 
be necessary to remove alternate slats 
of the reel if the grass is very high. 

The grass should be allowed to cure 
partly before it is shocked. 

F. S. WILKINS. 





Farm Working Hours 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 14th, on your 
“Voice of the Farm” page, I read an 
article that both amused and peeved 
me—“Farm Working Hours,” by “A 
Farmer’s Wife.” 

I can not agree with the farmer's 
wife on going to town a good deal of 
the time from August 15th to Novem 
ber Ist. I wonder when these people 
do their fall plowing, silo filling, clo 
ver hulling, potato digging, fencing, 
and other repairing and improving— 
and the thousand and one other jobs 
that keep staring a hustling farmer i 
the face. 

I don’t claim to work sixteen hours 
each day or sixteen hours many days 
of the year; but I do put in long days, 
and when I go to town am on the jump 
looking after my business and getting 
back home when that is done. 

AN IOWA FARMER. 


Manure Loaders 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Will some of your readers who have 
had experience with a manure loader 
give an account of same as to time 
saving, etc.? Often I read in your P® 
per of farmers giving their experienc? 
with this or that machine, but up 
the present time I have failed to seé@ 
anything on a manure loader. Af 
they not practical? Would like t 
hear much from some of your readers 
who are using them. 





H. F, GENZ. 
Allamakee County, Iowa. 
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~ FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Washington office is calling atten- 


the war department’s sensa- 


Seal advertising campaign to sell 
its surplus stock of meats, This sur- 
plus of meats offered by the war de- 
partment for sale amounts to around 


78,000,000 pounds of beef and 50,000,- 
inds of bacon, all in cans. . It 


Y pe 
ee g sold at a loss, but at the high- 
est wholesale market price, it is 
daimed, the department can get. The 
meat should be sold. It would be a 


crime to let it spoil. And the govern- 
ment needs the money it will bring; 
but it is apparent that the govern- 
ment, instead of making the disposal 
meat its main object at this 
time, is more largely interested in 
breaking the price of meats and there- 
py lowering food costs to the consum- 
ers in the cities. 

Compared with the annual consump- 
tion of meats in the United States, this 
75,000,000 pounds of beef is less than 
a half week’s supply, and it could all 
be sold within a few weeks without in- 
jury to any industry; but the Farm 
Bureau Federation men look upon this 
attempt to break prices as a bad pol- 
icy, which, while giving the consum- 
ers lower prices for a time, will have 
a psychological effect upon the mar- 
ket that will be disastrous to the cat- 
tle raising industry and the farmers 
will be the losers. 

When this phase of the matter, the 
effect of the lower price advertising 
campaign upon the cattle raisers, was 
pointed out to the war department of- 
ficials having in charge the sale of 
the meats, they appeared to assume 
the the attitude that as the farmers 
have already made so much out of the 
war, they could well afford to stand 
the loss which this big government 
drive against meat prices might cause 
them. It is only in line, however, with 
the policy of the administration to cut 
the cost of living for the city consum- 
ers regardless of its effect upon the 
farmers. 


of the 


It is evident that the oleomargarine 
manufacturers are making  prepara- 
tions to secure the removal of the tax 
on colored oleomargarine during the 
next session of congress.| They are 
promoting a widespread propaganda, in 
Which they are attempting to show 
that the tax is an increase of 25 to 3 
per cent to the consumer, and is a 
hardship upon the people. Figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Markets 
show that the production of colored 
dleomargarine increased from _ §8,000,- 
000 pounds in 1918 to over 20,000,000 
pounds in 1919, which they claim indi- 


cates that there is a demand on the 
part of the people for colored oleo- 
margarine. The total production of 


dleomargarine in the United States has 


increased from 143,157,238 pounds in 
1912-13 to 348,975,925 in 1918-19, ac- 
cording to the commissioner of inter- 
Ralrevenue. Unless dairy farmers use 
some timely discretion in regard to 
the men they select to represent them 


in congress and are organized for a 
systematic, wisely-directed campaign 
in opposition to the oleomargarine ini- 
terests at the beginning of the session 
of congress in December, they will 
Very likely be unable to prevent the 
ehactment of an amendment to the 
Oleomargarine law removing the tax 
1 colored oleo. 


The bureau of public roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
Prepared a summary, in which it is 
shown that 2,885 projects have been 
filed with the bureau, of which 2,790 
have been approved. These represent 
01196 miles of road improvement. 
‘ans, specifications and estimates of 
1,800 projects have been recommend- 


€d for ipproval by the bureau, repre- 
“enting 14,000 miles of roads. 

Figures compiled by Andrew P. An- 
“erson, highway engineer of the bu- 


Tau of public roads, show that there 
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were 7,565,446 motor vehicles of all 
types registered in the United States 


during 1918, an increase of 23 per 
cent over the previous year. As the 
total road mileage in the United 


States, outside incorporated towns and 
cities, is 2,475,000 miles, it will be seen 
that there are three motor vehicles for 
every mile of highway. 


Some time ago the express com- 
panies asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to allow them to increase 
their rates 25 per cent. Now, since 
their employes have made a demand 
for a $73,000,000 salary raise, the ex- 
press companies are asking for a 15 
per cent advance on top of their for- 
mer request, which, if granted, would 
tax the American public another $100,- 
000,000. 





The coming retirement of Major 
William A. King on August 20th, at 
the age of 88 years, will remove from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture one of its oldest employes. 
Major King was appointed chief of the 
seed testing division thirty-one years 
ago, and has long been in the library 
of the crop reporting service, Major 
King is a native of western New York. 
Before coming to the department of 
agriculture he was the editor of Col- 
man’s Rural World. 


Many states have laws covering ag- 
ricultural lime. No two agee, however. 
One requires a guarantee of lime con- 
tent in*terms of carbonate, another in 
Magnesium as well as calcium. Some 
refer only to burnt lime and others 
differ in various ways, causing the 
dealers much trouble and confusing 
the farmer. 

To remedy this situation, Professor 
Elmer O. Fippin, manager of the agri- 
cultural department of the National 
Lime Association, with headquarters in 
Washington, has drafted a uniform ag- 
ricuitural lime inspection law for en- 
actment by state legislatures. This 
proposed measure is limited to liming 
materials suitable for sweetening the 
soil and does not include land plaster, 
which has no capacity to sweeten the 
soil, its primary function being to 
supply certain nf€rients, thereby put- 
ting it in a class with fertilizers. 

Under the provisions of this Dill 
every dealer in agricultural lime in 
the state would be required to secure 
an annual license covering each brand 
or kind of liming material he han- 
dles, and each applicant for a license 
would be compelled to present a certi- 
fied guarantee as to the chemical and 
physical composition of the material 
handled. Each package, or car or vehi- 
cle in which bulk lime is transported 
shall have delivered with it a tag or la- 
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Fat cattle in July averaged about 
$15.70 per hundred, as compared with 
$15.30 per hundred in June. Fat steers 
are selling so much better than they 
did in May that it seems to some peo- 
ple as tho they were making a profit. 
Even yet, however, fat steers are not 
high enough to make a profit for the 
average man. These steers which were 
marketed at Chicago in July of 1920 
were fattened on corn that cost $1.71 
per bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. 
As the average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 77.2 bushels of such 
corn to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding January in- 
to a 1,300-pound fat steer for the July 
market. This last January, 1,000-pound 
steers cost $99.50. The total cost of 2 
1,300-pound steer finished in July was 
about $231.50. The selling price was 
$15.70 a hundred, or $204.10, for a 
1,300-pound steer. The loss for July 
was about $27.40 a head, which was 
almost the same loss as was incurred 
in June, but only about half as great 
a loss as was suffered in April and 
May. 

Fat cattle may possibly go just 2 
little higher during the next two or 
three months, but the outlook for 
grassy, thin cattle is poor. Even in 
the case of fat cattle, it is hard to see 
how they can sell high enough to pay 


for the cost of the corn put into them. 
Now thatecorn is going down in price, 
however, there may possibly be some 
advantage in putting a little extra corn 
finish on cattle early this fall. A de 
cidedly disturbing factor in the cattle 
situation is the determined effort on 
the part of the government to break 
meat prices. The War Department re- 
cently announced the sale of a large 
quantity of canned beef, the expressed 
intention being to break meat prices 
and lower the cost of living. The gov- 
ernment has done this in spite of the 
fact that meat prices are relatively 
lower than prices of any other staple 
product. Moreover, the money situa- 
tion is very tight, the government is 
using the Federal Reserve Board in a 
conscious effort to lower prices of all 
kinds. It is small wonder that bank- 
ers are afraid to lend much money to 
cattle feeders. Of course, the net re- 
sult of the situation will be a great 
shortage of well finished beef within 
six or seven months. Prices will then 
go unreasonably high, which will pos- 
sibly be a good thing for the few cattle 
men who have been able to feed dur- 
ing this period, but which will be a bad 
thing for the consumer. The more we 
study into the present price-making 
system, the more we become convinced 
of the ignorant way in which it is run. 
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bel setting forth the guarantee as to 
chemical composition and mechanical 
fineness, with the brand and name of 
the manufacturer. The chemical anal- 
ysis is to be given in terms of the ac- 
tual lime elements. 

In reporting the physical character 
of a liming material the use of the new 
system of standard screens devised by 
the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards is provided. 

Provisions are made for taking sam- 
ples, and the brands licensed and guar- 
anteed by the*act are to be reported 
in a bulletin for distribution to farm- 
ers. Penalties for violations of the act 
ar2 left to the individual wishes of 
each state. 

Professor Fippin says this proposed 
uniform agricultural lime inspection 
bill will be submitted to the lime pro- 
ducers and the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations for sugges- 
tions and revisions, which will lead to 
the development of a uniform law ef- 
fective in providing uniform lime in- 
spection and labeling legislation ac- 
ceptable to the legislatures of every 
state in the union. This will not only 
be of benefit to the lime manufactur- 
ers and dealers, but will enable the 
farmers to secure an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the kind and compara- 
tive value of the lime he purchases 
for use on his land. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Pres- 
ident Charles Warner, of the National 
Lime Association, in regard to the 
need for local storage houses for ag- 
ricultural lime, Professor Fippin is 
working on a plan for a lime storage 
plant for local distribution, that will 
be inexpensive and serviceable. The 
Ohio experiment station has been 
working along the same line, but Pro- 
fessor Fippin does not consider their 


plan as presented in the blue-print 
as practicable for the purpose in- 
tended. 


There are two associations of lime 
producers organized for the promotion 
of the use of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses, the National Lime Association 
and the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association. As their interests 
do not conflict in any way, it would 
seem to be best that these two lime 
producers’ associations combine their 
activities, and by so doing make their 
work more effective in developing a 
larger use of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses. 





American Steamships for the 
Argentine Trade 
The president of the First National 


Bank of Boston has just returned 
from a visit to Argentina. He has 
given out a statement to the effect 


for America 
to establish a steamship service with 
the South America, 
and especially with such cities at Bue- 
He says that Argentina is 
and to be 
prosperous as long as she can sell age 
ricultural products at good prices to 
America and Europe. He anticipates 
that American manufacturers can find 
a very good market in Argentina, pro- 
vided only that a first-class steam- 
ship service is built up between the 
two countries. He believes that fed- 
eral assistance should be given, if nec- 
essary, to build up such a service. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that in 1919 we imported fyom 
Argentina about $50,000,000 worth 
more of agricultural products than we 
exported to her in the form of manu- 
factured products. It would seem that 
our manufacturers are somewhat 
asleep on the job when it comes to 
selling products in Argentina, but that 
our importers of agricultural products 
are fully awake when it comes to 
bringing in agricultural products from 
Argentina. 


that it is very important 


eastern coast of 


nos Aires. 


prosperous will continue 
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Mowing the bests 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know why the 
farmer is compelled to mow the roads 
adjoming his farm. I! believe this 
custom or law was started when the 
grass was good for hay; and the farm- 
er could make wages doing it at that 
time. But there has been a great 
change in the grass, and in the job as 


well, since the mower can not be in- 
duced to jump the ditches nor the 
farmer's helper induced to swing the 


scythe. Of course, it is the farmer’s 
job to mow inside of his fence; but 
why should it not be the township’s 
job to mow on the outside? The town- 
ship could get a scythe more adapted 
to that kind of work, and if they had 
to mow the roads, the road makers 
would try a little harder to leave the 
ditches in shape so that they could 
be crossed with the mowe! Under 
present conditions this law means sim- 
ply an extra tax of $10 to $25 on each 
quarter section, and it is always passed 
on to the renter, who has about got 
his hauds full.”’ 

We suppose there are two reasons 
why the law requires the farmer to 
mow his road. One is that the road 
ought to be mowed and if the farmer 
does not do it, it will have to be done 
at the expense of the township, which 
means, of course, that the farmer must 
pay this expense. 

Our correspondent makes a 
which is worth considering, however, 
and that is the extra burden it places 
on the renter. Where the road is in 
fairly good shape and seeded down to 


timothy and clover, the renter wil! get 


point 


enough of value to justify the ex- 
pense; but where it is a bad strip 
which can not be mowed with any 


comfort and which yields nothing in 
the way of crop, our correspondent is 
quite right in saying that this is just 
an extra burden on the renter. The 
land owner ought to make some al- 
lowance for this. 

The other reason why the farmer 
should mow the roads is that it is the 
only way for him to protect himself 
against bad weeds which are growing 
along the roadside and are likely to 
spread into his fields. 

If any of our readers have some 
ideas on this matter which are worth 
passing on, we would be glad to have 
them 








Favors increased Immigration 


Coleman Dupont says, “America is 
4,000,000 men short as a result of the 
post-war dwindling of immigration, 
and there are two hundred bills pend 
{ng in Washington which, if passed, 
will shut out the future supply of im- 
migrant workmen and demoralize in- 
dustrial and credit conditions in 
America.” From a purely selfish 
ey enone the farmer will agree with 

- Dupont that there should be more 
immigration. The immigrant largely 
settles in the cities and makes more 
mouths to feed, and thus sends up the 
price of food and increases the value 
of farm land. From the standpoint of 
the ultimate prosperity of the nation 
as a whole, however, we can not help 
but question Mr. Dupont’s wisdom. 





Velvet Weed 

“How can I kill velvet weed, or but- 
ter print? When I bought this land 
nine years ago there was none of this 
pest in sight, but when I plowed up 
the pasture and meadow the velvet 
weed began coming. They bother es- 
pecially on rich bottom land.” 

Velvet weed spreads only by seed, 
but it is nevertheless very persistent 
for the seed will live over in the 
ground for thirty or forty years. The 
velvet -weeds which are causing our 
correspondent bother this year may 
possibly come from the seed which 
matured fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Because of this situation it is almost 
as discouraging to fight velvet weed 
as it is to fight foxtail. About all that 
can be done is to kill off as many of 


the weeds as possible with the clean- 

est kind of cultivation. In addition it 
may pay to go thru the field once in 
early August and pull out cf the hills 
the plants which have escaped cultiva- 
tion. Because of the longevity of the 
seed it is impossible te get rid of the 
pest entirely. Whenever the land is 
seeded down, however, it causes prac- 
tically no bother until the land is 
plowed again. 





Propagating Grapes by Layering 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Just what time of year should I 


cover grapevines in spots to sprout 
them? When should I transplant 
them?” 


Grapes are quite easily propagated 
by covering part of a branch with 
earth. The part covered will eventu- 
ally sprout roots and then can be 
cut loose from the parent plant and 
transplanted. This process is called 
layering, and the best time to start 
the process is in early April. Trans- 
planting is best done a year later. 
Farmers’ bulletin 156 which may be 
secured from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives some sug- 
gestions as to different methods of 
grape propagation 


Buying Mill Feeds 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“When is the best time to lay in a 
supply of bran and middlings When 
can oats be bought to the best ad- 
vantage? 

Bran generally sells at cheapest 
October after the 
mills have started on new 


in September and 
flour 
wheat, and are producing bran faster 
than they can sell it. In years of large 
wheat crops it is oftentimes po 
at this season of the year to buy 
in car lots several dollars a ton cheap- 
er than is possible three or four 
months later. Middlings ordinarily 
do not break in price quite so fast as 
bran, owing to the fact that during 
September and October there is ordi- 
a good demand by hog feeders 
for middlings. It is not until late Oc- 
tober, November and early December 
that middlings ordinarily reach their 
low price. 

So far as oats are concerned, every 
one knows that oats are customarily 
at their low point in late August, Sep- _ 
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tember and early October, right after 
threshing. At this time of year oats 
customarily sell for about 10 per cent 
less per bushel than during the late 
winter and early spring. 

The big objection to buying a large 
supply of bran and shorts in the fall 
of the year is the serious loss from rat- 
tage. In the case of such feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal, oil meal, oats, etc., rat 
damage does not amount to so very 
much, but with wheat and middlings 
it is a really serious item, which under 
some conditions may counterbalance 
any advantage in the way of lower 
prices in the fall of the year. A 
strong argument for laying in a big 
supply of feed in the fall of the year 
is the chance of transportation diffi- 
culties. It may be that our railroads 
will be so tied up this winter that it 
will be very difficult to buy feed under 
any condition in some localities. 





The Bale Tie Situation 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
some weeks since, an acute shortage 
in bale ties has developed, evidently 
because of the failure of the steel mills 
to produce the wire. This will cause 
considerable hardship in the great hay 
country to the south and west, where 
they have been accustomed to baling 
hay soon after it is cut. Apparently 
this situation will tend to keep hay 
high in price until quite late in the 
season. The hay will have to be 
stacked and held until bale ties are 
available. Large hay consumers in 
the east will suffer most, and a short- 
age of hay is likely to hold up milk 
prices in the eastern cities. 


As indicated in 





Chiggers 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What can we do to get rid of chig- 
gers? They are on the vines and 
bushes and also in the deep grass.” 
Chiggers are a red mite so small 
that they can just barély be seen with 
the naked eye. When a chigger is 
brushed off a vine or bush it burrows 
down a hair follicle and causes con- 
siderable itching. Some people are 
much more susceptible than others. 
After the mites have once burrowed 
into the skin about all that can be 
done is to wash the affected spot with 
soap and warm water 
the affected parts with a 2 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid or r kerosene. 
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Rock Phosphate Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“[ am planning on spreading soma 
raw rock phosphate on meadow styb. 
ble which I intend to break for cor 
late this fall. If I spread the phog 
phate and plow late, will there be timg 
enough for the sod to decay sufficient. 
ly to make the rock phosphate ayajj. 
able for corn next year? Where cap 
I buy rock phosphate in small quap. 
tities conveniently?” 

Even tho the rock phosphate jg 
spread and plowed under rather latg 
in the fall there should be enough de. 
cay the following spring so that therg 
will be a fair amount of phosphorie 
acid released for the corn. Our corre. 
spondent might experiment with rock 
phosphate on part of this land and on 
the other part he might apply acid 
phosphate at the rate of 150 pounds 
per acre just before planting the cor 
next spring. 

We do not know of any place wherg 
rock phosphate can be bought to ad. 
vantage in small quantities. It is gep. 
erally necessary to club together with 
other farmers and order a carload from 
the manufacturers in Tennessee, 
These manufacturers in Tennesse 
will sell in small quantities, but the 
freight rate runs up so high on small 
quantities of rock phosphate that it ig 
not worth while to buy it except for 
experimental purposes. Our corre 
spondent should inquire thru his coun. 
ty agent as to whether or not there arg 
other farmers who are in the market 
for rock phosphate. 


Sunflower Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Where the chinch bugs took my 
corn [ replanted with sunflowe: Are 
they good feed for anything exce 
chickens? The planter put about three 
to five sunflower kernels in a hill, and 
the hills are about twenty-two inches 
apart. Should the sunflowers be 
thinned? What will sunflowers yield 
on land which will make forty bushels 
of corn per acre?” 

If our correspondent has a silo we 
suggest that he cut his sunflowers for 
silage just as the seeds are passing 
A number of 
experiments in Canada and Montana 
indicate that sunflower silage is prac 
tically equal to corn silage, pound for 
pound. For silage purposes, sunflow 
ers are customarily planted in rows 
about three and one-half feet apart 
with the seeds dropped every eight or 
nine inches in the row. In the north 
western states they claim yields on & 
rigated land as high as thirty to forty 
tons of sunflower silage per acre, 00 
corn belt land we would expect about 
the same yield of sunflower silage a 
of corn silage. Of grain, suntlowers 
will ordinarily yield about half a 
many pounds as will corn. It is a dit 
ficult grain to harvest and is not at 
all practical to grow it for grain wr 
der ordinary conditions. The big ft 
ture of the sunflower is as a silage 
crop under situations where it 8 
doubtful is the corn will get ripe. 





Fertility Removed by Corn 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How much fertility does a crop of 
corn take from the soil? How large 
a herd of dairy cows should be kept 
maintain the fertility of 160-acre farm 
where rotation of crops is practiced” 

Forty bushels of ear corn take from 
the soil 40 pounds of nitrogen 7 
pounds of phosphorus, and 8 pounds of 
potassium, or in other words about 
the same amount of fertility as is coh 
tained in three and a half or four tons 
of manure. 

To maintain the ordinary 160-acté 
corn belt farm in a high state of fer 
tility, there should be kept at least 
twenty dairy cows. The manure of 
these twenty cows should be ca! fully 
saved and spread as soon as possible 
after it is made, and in addition tt 
may be necessary to buy a little lime 
and phosphate. 
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‘*Your Goodyear Cord Tires on our truck go right through the 
plowed ground of our citrus groves, permitting loading at the 
trees, and they protect the fruit, particularly the lemons, which 
are very delicate, by smoothing the haul to the packing house. 
They save labor, fruit, time.’’—H. J. Kelly, Packing House 
Manager, Charles C. Chapman Ranch, Fullerton, California 











N rural hauling like this and in farm duty 

radically different, the use of Goodyear 

Cord Tires on trucks has been found produc- 
tive of a variety of important advantages. 


Their traction has increased truck utility for 
farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers, dairymen and 
others, particularly owners of motorized farms, 
by enabling easy hauling through soft fields. 


Their cushioning .has effected continuous 
savings in the marketing of delicate vegetables, 
fruit, dairy products and of eggs and live- 
stock, all of which suffer on slow, jarring 
solid tires. 


GOODS YEA 


ena 


Their nimbleness often has accomplished more 
hauling with less driving and resulted in a 
quicker feeding of power machinery while 
releasing hands and saving time for farm work. 


Throughout extended terms of service these 
virtues have been delivered with the stout 
reliability developed in Goodyear Cord con- 
struction by manufacturing methods that pro- 
tect our good name. 


Farmers’ various accounts of their successful 
use of Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks can be 
obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





CORD TIRES 


Copyright 1920, by The ¢ var Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Cultivating Alfalfa 
A South Dakota correspondent 
writes 


“Which is better for cultivating al- 
falfa. a disk harrow or a spring-tooth 
harrow? How deep would you culti 
vate?” 

A spring-tooth harrow is supposed to 
be a little better than a disk harrow 
Theoretically, a disk harrow damages 
seme of the alfalfa by splitting the 
crowns. In experiments at the Iowa 
station at Ames, however, they found 
that the disk crown splitting really did 
not injure the alfalfa, and that culti- 
vation with the disk answered the pur- 
pose very nicely. In cultivating alfalfa 
the guiding purpose should be to go 
deep enough and do the work thoroly 
enough so that the blue grass and the 
weeds will be torn out as completely 
as possible There i almost invari- 
ably a tendency to stop too soon. Be- 
cause of its long tap-root alfalfa will 
stand an immense amount of cultiva- 
tion and as a rule the more cultivation 
that is given the better. 


Army Worm 

A northern lowa correspondent 
writes: 

“We are bothered with dark green 
army worms, which are about one and 
@ half inches long. They are taking 
about one-third of the oats. Do you 
think these worms will bother the 
corm? is there anything which we can 
de to stop them’? Will they bother us 
next year?” 

After army worms once get into a 
field there is nothing practical which 
can be done to stop them. They can 
be kept out of a field, however, by 
Plowing a deep furrow in front of 
them. Plow a furrow about eight 
inches deep and square up one side 
of the furrow with a spade. Every ten 
or fifteen feet in the furrow dig a 
shallow posthole. As fast as the army 
worms accumulate im the furrow, and 
especially in the postholes, sprinkle 
them with kerosene. Army worms 
move fast and it is necessary to apply 
this treatment promptly or they will 
have moved into the threatened field 
and there is nothing whatever which 
can be done. If the trench treatment 
is applied promptly it proves very sat- 
isfactory. 

Army worms are with us every year, 
but ordinarily they are present in such 
small numbers that they do not form 
the army habit and damage passes un- 


noticed Every few years, however, 
in certain localities, the ‘army worms 
become unusually abundant on ac- 


count of favorable weather conditions, 
and then take up the army habit, 
marching from field to field, taking 
everything as they go. The worst dam- 
age is ordinarily done in June and 
early July to fields of small grain and 
corn. 

So far as we know, army worms 
never cause trouble in the same sec- 
tion two years in succession. It seems 
that when they become 
plentiful they are attacked by a num- 
ber of parasites with the result that 
the following year there are fewer 
than the usual number of army worms 
In the western part of the corn belt, 
army worms seem to be more plentiful 
when the preceding year has been dry 
and when the spring and early sum- 
mer of the current year have been 
either wet or cool. 





Pasturing Corn With Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer please give their experi- 
ence with the turning in of cattle into 
a field of green corn and rape? I have 
a@ bunch of heifers and thought I would 
start them on feed in this way.” 

A mumber of vears ago several of 
our readers reported good success in 
pasturing cattle on corn in the months 
of September, Octcber and November. 
The method was practically identical 
with that now used by so many of 
our readers in hogging down corn. 


In recent years the pasturing of corn 
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with cattle has not been very com- 
mon because of the fact that corn is 
so exceedingly high priced that fat 
cattle ordinarily have not furnished as 
good a market for corn as hogs. Turn- 
ing cattle into the corn field is like 
putting them on a full feed. And in 
recent years full fed cattle have not 
sold enough better than cattle getting 
a small feed of corn to pay for the 
extra corn consumed. 

We would be pleased to hear from 
any of our readers who have had ex- 
perience in the pasturing of corn with 
cattle. 





The World Wheat Balance 


| Before the war, Europe, exclusive of 
J 


Russia, imported about 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat every year. Of this 
amount, Russia, with exports of 160. 
000,000 bushels, furnished more than 
any other nation. The United States 
was second, with exports of about 
100,900,000 bushels, and Canada and 
Argentina were close thirds with ex- 
ports of around $0,000,000 bushels. Aus- 
tralia and India each furnished about 
50,000,000 bushels. 

During the past two years, the dom- 
inating fact in the world wheat situa- 
tion has been the Russian disturbance. 
The 160,000,900 bushels of wheat that 
Russia customarily exported to west- 
ern Europe has been greatly missed. 
Fortunately for Europe, we produced 
last year so much wheat that we were 
able not only to export our customary 
100,000,000 bushels, but enough more 
to make up fully for Russia being out 
of the game. This year, however, our 
prospective crop is fully 150,000,000 
bushels short of last year, and the 
prospects are that we will not be able 
to export much more than half of what 
we did last year. To offset this, Eng- 
land, France and Italy, which last year 
imported about 410,000,000 bushels of 





wheat, will probably have to import 
only around 350,000,000 bushels this 
year. The French wheat crop, espe- 
cially, is far better than last year. 
After the problem has been sized up 
as carefully as it can be at this early 
date, it is apparent that Russia holds 
the key to the situation. If Russia has 


| no surplus of wheat to export during 


| 

prices. 
Farmers the world over, and espe- | 

of Kansas | 


the coming year, the prospects are for 
a continuous wheat scarcity and strong 


cially the wheat farmers 
and Dakota, have reason to 
Russia with unusual interest. Some 
time during the next two or three 
years Russia will again be in a posi- 
tion to export large quantities of wheat 
to western Europe. If this happens 
when there is an unusually good wheat 
crop in the United States, there will 


watch 


be a terrific break in wheat prices, a 


unusually | 





| advantage. 





break which will be communicated to 
some extent to other farm product 
prices as well 





Inbreeding Question 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“Last year I bought a registered Du- 
roc sow which farrowed a litter of fine 
pigs this spring, among which is a 
boar whcih is exceptionally good. How 
would it be if I bred this boar this fall 
to his sisters? Would this concen- 
trate the blood or would it cause crip- 
pled pigs? I have been offered a very 
good price for this pig but would 
rather keep him if I can use him to 

Inbreeding generally reduces the 
vigor, altho it concentrates whatever 
good points happen to be present. If 
there are any bad points present in 
the blood strain itt brings them to 
view remorselessly. It takes excep- 
tionally good blood to withstand the 
test of inbreeding. 

As a common sense proposition we 
advise our correspondent not to breed 
this boar to his sisters for the chances 
are that he will be disappointed in the 
offspring. However, if he feels that he 
can afford to do a little experimental 
breeding in the hopes of accomplishing 

















Here's Your Chance To Own 
Your Own Ensilage Cutter 


Special 30-Day Offer 


Don’t wait 


Be independent of your neighbors. 


around for your turn to use club cutter. 


to fill your silo when corn is just right. That 
means get better ensilage and avoid waste. 
Our special proposition is a dandy. 


only 30 days. Best ever made. 


BUY NOW—SAVE 25% 


Our prices are right. Lowest of — this season and with our 
i eape actory to have your own 

Cutter and get 100% perfect ensilage than to take chances 
, getting poor ensilage, risking breakdowns and 

Beppen with ed cutters, due to abuse 
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something genuinely worth while, we 
advise him to breed this boar to his 
sisters in the hope that at least two or 
three of the offspring may be of un- 
usual merit. Even the best of the off- 
spring will probably lack a little in 
vigor, altho they may be of good con- 
formation. The best boar resulting 
from such inbreeding should make an 
exceptional boar to cross on unre- 
lated stock. Even tho he may be lack- 
ing a little in vigor himself he should 
be able to sire stock out of unrelated 
animals which are of splendid vigor. 

Inbreeding experiments are generally 
expensive especially in the hands of 
the amateur, for as a result of inbreed- 
ing, the percentage of animals which 
must be discarded is inevitably in- 
creased enormously. However, the an- 
imals which stand the test of inbreed- 
ing are worth infinitely more than an- 
imals of the same quality which have 
been produced by ordinary breeding. 
It is by inbreeding or by that dilute 
form of inbreeding known as linebreed- 
ing that the greatest progress is made 
by our best breeders. 





Buying Pure-Breds 

Buyers of pure-bred live stock 
should insist upon pedigrees being fur- 
nished at the time the stock is paid 
for. We have had several complaints 
lately from breeders who have pur- 
chased such stock and have not been 
able to get proper pedigrees. 

The main value of a pure-bred an- 
imal lies in the fact of its breeding as 
evidenced by the pedigree. If the an- 
imal purchased has already been re- 
corded, the seller should issue a trans- 
fer certificate when he receives the 
price money. If-it has not been re- 
corded, he should furnish a properly 
prepared pedigree. 

Buyers are entirely within their 
rights in absolutely insisting upon the 
papers at the time when settlement 
is made. The ftowa law makes it a 


misdemeanor for anyone to wrongfully 
represent any animal to be registered, 
without first having such animal reg- | 
istered, and imposes as punishment a 
fine of not to exceed $100 or impris- 
onment in the county jail. 
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Are You a Republican? 


If so, you need the national Republican 
party weekly, 


The National Republican 


published weekly at Washington, not asa 
profit making enterprise, but as a party 
and patriotic undertaking. 

It’s a year-round review of national and 
international events; 58,000 words weekly 
of interesting, informative matter, articles 
contributed by Republican leaders, strik- 
ing cartoons, editorial comment. Live, 
accurate, vital, up-to-the-minute stuf. 

“A tremendously interesting, effective 
party paper.”’—National Chairman WII! 
H. Hays. 

“Carries a wholesome and helpful gos 
pel.”’"—Senator Harding. 

“You deserve every success in increas 
ing the circulation of this valuable party 
paper.’’—Governor Coolidge. 

The National Republican will give yous 
clear comprehension of the issues of the 
campaign and of public affairs, with the 
facts enabling you to discuss them effect- 
ively. A million readersin 95 per cent of 
all the counties of the U. 8. 

The price by mail is $1.50 a year; $1.00 for 
eight months; 50 cents until after election. 
We will send Harding lithographs and 
buttons to every new subscriber who asks 
for them. You may remit at our risk io 
stamps or currency. 


Address: NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
425-C Tenth St.N.W, | Washington, 0. 6 

















E keep Choco- 

late Cream Cof- 
fee right up to its old 
standard of quality. 
It’s as “rich and 
mellow”’’ as ever. 









Buy it oven-fresh 
in these six-pou 
useful tin pails 


Western Grocer Co. 


ANTEW—Young woman for a three-year 
course in nursing at Peoples Hospital, Pera 
Illinois; affiliation with Evanéton, Illinois, inclad 
Que year bigh school or its equivalent nec 
For information, write Supt. of Hospital. 
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Figure! 


See How We Save You Up 
to 50% on Building Material 










flooring finish, lath and lumber of all k: 


If you are going to remodel, repair, put up a house, barn, granary, hoghouse, or 
do any sort of building, get Gordon-Van Tine prices today! Send your bills and 
estimates to our staff of experts for free figuring. They will quote you whole- 
sale prices, showing savings of 25% to 40% or more on finest quality material. 


There have been several market changes lately. Be sure you are not buying 
from stocks bought at the high peak of several months ago. We give you the 


benefit of all recent market reductions. 


Take advantage of present conditions 


before the fall demand shoots prices up again. Order today! 


Building Material Bargains 


In this advertisement we show some of the 
price smashing values you can buy from 
Gordon-Van Tine. Look them over. Then 
remember these are only a few of the 5,000 
bargains in our big book. Doors, windows, 
mouldings, flooring, paint, roofing, hardware, 
bathroom supplies, LUMBER all sold direct 
to you—and at wholesale prices. Make sav- 
ings as high as 50% on many items! Highest 
quality guaranteed or your money back. 


Buy Direct from Mill! 


We make our own doors, windows, sash 
and other millwork in our own mills—manu- 
facture in huge quantities—carry immense 
stocks at all times—and sell only by catalog 
direct to you! By doing business on sucha 


vast scale (we have over 200,000 customers), 
and taking only one small profit, we make 
big savings for YOU! Prove it now —no 
order too small. Send us your bills to figure. 


Use the Catalog 


Buy directand take advantage of prices 30% 
to 50% lower than general retail market— 
be protected by our guarantee of Satisfac- 
tionor MoneyBack. Our Bookof 5,000 Build- 
ing Material Bargains will show you amazing 
savings. Get it out now and figure your 
needs—or write for a free copy if you have 
mislaid yours. Mailed on request. 


Quick Shipment 


Your order will be on the way to you 24 
hours after we receive it—safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Order from this advertisement or 
use catalog. 


Our Four Mills— 7:,.3:- 2ertwtit cheval? 


Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Davenport, lowa. 


_, Save $100 to $300 on a car. Highest quality in every res 
if not satisfied. We ship anywhere in the United States, Jus 


Wholesale! 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back srtssr.s75 
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7202 Gordon Street 


houses, corn- 
cribs, granaries, 
feeding sheds, 
implementshed, 
etc. Ask for it! 
Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes— 
Shows 200 plans, 
photographs of 
farm homes, bun- 
galows, Colonial 
and cottage styles. 
Ready-Cut or not 
Ready-Cut. 
Ask for it! 


Name.......... 






7202 Gordon St., 
Davenport, lowa 
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Book of Building Materia} 
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Finest Windows 
Made of Western White Pine 
Scientifically kiln dried. Satis- $ 60 
faction guaranteed, See pages U 
19 to 29 of our eatalog. p 





.firandpine. See 
pages 8-22 of our catalog. 
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$50,000 
Worth of Fordson 


Power Farming 
Machinery! 


Oliver Plows Feed Grinders 

Roderick Lean Disc Wood Bros. Thresh- 
Harrows ers. 

Culti- Packers Manure Spreaders 

Amsco Drills Ditchers 

Silage Cutters Road Graders 

Hay Balers and other machinery 


In Actual Operation 


on the 100-acre Demonstration Field each day. 

Power farming will bring greatest profits 
only when you have all the special built im- 
plements for your Fordson on your farm. 

Make your plans now to spend at least one 
day at this great educational event and see 
tor yourself what the Fordson will do for you 
in solving your own farm problems. 


FORDSON 
Power Farming 
Demonstration 

August 11, 12, 13, 1920 
Agricultural College Farm 
Ames, low: 


HERRING MOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES, 


IOWA 














The Cutter That Cuts 


; Cuts fine and uniform—for perfect silage. 
py Toes not chew, tear or = red the fodder. 
~ t measures up to highest silage cutti 
famous  fric A quirem ents—a <4 yneer and leader in its ts Held. 
Profit by experience of thousands of users— 
order an “Ohio. 


Don’t Wait Teo Lo 
ORDER NO 


Remember—any delay pt silo :—* is serious 
—<corn silage must be at the sited 
time or its ay and food ‘value ix i is im 
—a loss that can be reckoned in 
and cents. If you order now we can ae a —— 
of you from our stock on hand—we can ship 
immediately the size “Ohio” you uire, 
But don’t forget, ht congestion makes 
shipments slow——you must ellow time for 
Ohio Catter to reach you. Don’t wait——don's 
gamble on your silage crop. Write us now for 
acts about Qhio - Fillers. 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Ca, 40, N. Y. Ave. Des Moines, flows 























GUARANTEED SEEDS {)f0\ feo hed tant 


ver, #27; Kanred Seed Wheat, #3.50; Turkey Wheat, 


R dt {Ime fanfmal 
ADVICE BY MAIL DStripcions, live stock. pet 


stock, poultry, datrytng, garcentng, al! farm aub- 








ects; reliable information by experts. Fee, 1.00. $3: Rye, 82.50. Sackafree. Liberty accepted. 

ARM FACTS BUREAU, Madison, Wis. MEIER SEED CO., Russell, Kansas. 
When writing to advertisers men- )OR SALE-—Less than cost. Eight new 
Indiana Tractors and seven new Disc Plows. Lot 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer. sale. Address W. R. O'NEAL, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 





- ‘The Production Program 
of the South 


For years the Department of Agri- 
culture has been urging the south to 
grow more hogs and cattle and less 
cotton. This advice has been heeded 
during the war, and the south today is 
growing about 7,000,000 acres more of 
corn and small grains, and about 
3,000,000 acres less of cotton. She has 
also greatly increased her production 
of hogs. 

This has been a splendid thing tor 
the south. In the first place, by cut- 
ting down the produetion of cotion, 
she has greatly raised the price of 
cotton. Cotton today is the most ex- 
pensive of all the standard agricul- 
tural products, and one of the big rea- 
sons is the reduced cotton acreage. 

While the program followed by the 
south has done much to bring pros- 
perity to southern farmers, neverthe- 
less it tends to weaken somewhat the 
situation of the western farmer. On 
the one hand, his wife has to pay more 
for materials made out of cotton. On 
the other hand, the larger production 
of live stock by the south reduces the 
market for corn belt hogs and cattle. 
We should not begrudge the south her 
hard-earned prosperity, but should 
candidly recognize the facts as they 
actually exist. 

It is interesting to note that the 
same government which actively urges 
the southern states to reduce their 
cotton acreage is deeply shocked when- 
ever western farmers make any sug- 
gestion of reducing their acreage of 
corn or their breeding of brood sows. 





The Argentine Grain Belt 


There are altogether in Argentina 
about 150,000,000 acres of land which 
correspond in a rough way to the corn 
and wheat belt of the United States. 
This rich land, which also receives a 
fairly certain rainfall, is located al- 
most exclusively in the provinces of 
Santa Fe, Buenos Aires, Cordoba, En- 
tre Rios and Pampa. The very richest 
section of all is in the southern part 
of Santa Fe near the town of Rosario, 
which has often been called the Chi- 
cago of Argentina. In this part of Ar- 
gentina which is favored by a splen- 
did soil and a good climate, there is 
just about 40 per cent as much .land 
in crops as might be put im crops. 
There are about 18,000,000 acres of 
alfalfa, 16,000,000 acres of wheat, 
8,000,000 acres of corn, 4,000,000 acres 
of flax, and 3,000,000 acres of oats. 
The great emphasis heretofore has 
been on alfalfa, which has been used 
to produce beef for export, and on 
wheat, which has also been exported. 
Corn has been rather a minor crop. 

The question is, will Argentine 
corn growing expand as soon as 
freight rates come down to a more 
normal level. For the past two or 
three years freight rates have been 
ten times the pre-war level, and at 
present they are more than five times 
the pre-war level. As soon as ocean 
freights come down to only twice the 
pre-war level like everything else, it 
would seem that Argentina would find 
a very attractive market for her corn 
in the United States. It was only 
during late 1913 and 1914 that Argen- 
tina was able to ship her corn into the 
United States on a duty-free basis. 
Since the war she has been kept out 
because of the high shipping rates. 
But now that our market is again be- 
coming gradually available to Argen- 
tina, will it not be to the advantage 
of the Argentina farmers to expand 
their corn acreage from about 8,000,- 
000 to 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 acres? 
On the basis that our own corn belt 
amounts to about 50,000,000 acres, it 
would seem easily possible for the Ar- 
gentine corn belt to amount to 25,- 
000,000 acres. This is on the assump- 
tion that the Argentine will gradually 
find it profitable in such rich sec- 
tions as Santa Fe, Cordoba and Bue- 
nos Aires to substitute corn for wheat. 
In a section which will grow both corn 
and wheat, progress is generally made 
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| by gradually shifting from wheat to 
| corn 


The Argentine minister of agriey, 
ture, in reporting on Argentine agricy}. 
tural conditions im 1919, states thay 
in the richer sections of the ountry 
100 miles or so from a town like Ro 
sario, the land is worth about $319 
an acre. While this land is very riep 
he believes that it is altogethe; too 
high in price. The really attractive 
land from the standpoint of impj. 
grants, in his view, are irrigated see. 
tions in the province ef Rio Negro, 
This province is 400 or 500 miles 
south of Rosario, and is just about as 
far south of the equator as Iowa igs 
north of the equator. It has not beep 
settled heretofore because of the short 
rainfall. 

While the Argentine corn belt proper 
has many possibilities it would seem 
that it is now just about as filled 
up as our ewn corn belt. There are 
in the Argentine corn belt hundreds of 
ranches of thousands of acres each 
which might be divided into quarter 
section farms. However, there ar 
economic reasons for these large 
ranches. Wheat, flax and alfalfa pag 
tures are especially adapted to large 
seale farming. Corn can be raised 
most advantageously on rather small 
farms, and it may be expected that 
when Argentina finds what a splendid 
opportunity she has of marketing com 
at the seaboard markets of the United 
States, there will be somewhat of a 
tendency to break up these larger 
ranches and grow rather more com 
and rather less wheat and flax. 





New Zealand Wool Clip Short 


According to the American consul 
general in New Zealand, the wool clip 
for 1919-1920 is below average. The 
Australian wool clip is also below aver- 
age on account of drouth, and it would 
therefore seem that if American wool 
growers can keep their wool off the 
market without any panicky liquida 
tion that wool prices should advance 
very materially from the present low 
level. 





Harvesting and Threshing Sweet 
Clover for Seed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Unless the sweet clover seed grower 
is in the business extensively, it is best 
to handle the crop with the equipment 
available on the farm. 

When the growth is not too large, 
the crop may be cut with the grain 
binder. Some prefer to bind and shock, 
while others accumulate the unbound 
sweet clover on the bundle carrier and 
drop the’ bunches in rows. When this 
is done, it is best to cock the crop. 

If the growth is too large to handle 
with the grain binder, the corn bindet 
may be used to advantage. Even tho 
the crop is not grown in rows, a three 
foot swath may be cut by extending 
the divider points about eighteen inch 
es with wood or iron. When cut with 
the corn binder, it is best to bind and 
shock the bundles. 

Unless the crop can be threshed 
within two weeks after it is cut, it 
best to stack, to prevent weathering 
and shattering. 

Since sweet clover shatters badly, 
every precaution had best be taken 
prevent loss of seed. It is important 
to cut at the right time. This is whet 
about three-fourths of the seed pods 
have turned dark. At this time there 
will be some flowers and many imm* 
ture pods on the plants. Less shatter 
ing results if the crop is cut in thé 
morning or late evening when tbé 
plants are damp. The crop had bes 
be hauled with racks equipped to catch 
the shattered seed. 

Threshing may be done with the oF 
dinary separator. About the only nee 
essary adjustment will be in the ri¢ 
dles, which may need to be changet 
the concaves, and reduction in thé 
spread of the fan. The experienced 
thresherman can readily see what 
justments are necessary for his make 
of separator. 

FS WILKINS 
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FREE BOOKLETS ON 


Farm SANITATION 


The following booklets tell how to pre- 
went disease among livestock and poultry 
and give directions for using 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 
adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 


BOOKLETS 
No. 15J—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 


tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid 
the dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the com- 
mon hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in‘original 
packages at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Keep theirsleeping quarters, 
the feeding grounds, pure and 
healthful. Use the sprinkling 


can. Add four tablespoonfuls 
of Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfect- 
ant to each gallon of water. 
Sprinkle the animal body to kill 
the lice, the sleeping quarters 
and feeding grounds to destroy 
the disease germs. Or provide 


a wallow, to which add about 
one gallon D and D to every 70 
lions of water. Disinfect the 
arns, the poultry house. 
Also use it about the home, fin the 


sick room, sink and cesspools, to es- 
tablish better health conditions, 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.HEss DIP 


ano 


DISINFECTANT 


25 Cords aDay 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 

and easy to operate. - 


OTTAWA OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
blad removed. ws for our low price. 

























THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Flabby Abdomen and Pendulous 
Crop 


A subscriber writes: 

“What is the matter with my Barred 
tock hen? Her abdomen almost touch- 
es the ground. Would it be safe to eat 
her? Another hen has a swollen crop. 
The rest of the flock are well.” 

Barred Rock hens that have 
heavy producers sometimes get 
fat in their second year. This 
caused by lack of exercise, overeating 
and in old hens a weakness of the 
muscles or general flabbiness. After 
this condition has developed there is 
no chance of getting back into good 
shape, but the fowl is perfectly good 
for food. 

A flabby abdomen is not to be con- 
fused with a dropsical condition of the 
abdomen. When the fowl has dropsy 
the abdomen will yield in one place 
and bulge in another when pressed by 
the hand—like a water bag nearly 
filled with water. Fowls with dropsy 
are dull, sluggish and have pale combs 
and loss of appetite. A fowl with sag- 


been 
too 
is 


ging abdomen may be laying, but her 


internal organs have too much fat, and 
in time she will likely be found dead 
under the roost. 

If the swollen crop is hard, the bird 
is crop-bound and the outlet for the 
escape of food is clogged. Crop-bound 
is caused by overeating of dry grains 
or by obstruction from long, tough 
grass, string or other indigestible ma- 
terial. This is usually the result of ir- 
regularity in feeding. Simple cases of 
crop-bound may be relieved by giving 
the fowl warm water thru a syringe, 
thus filling the crop full; manipulate 
it very gently, the while holding the 
fowl’s head down so the loosened food 
will come out. A tablespoonful of cas- 
tor oil gently manipulated may also 
help to loosen it. 

The enlarged crop which seems full 
of gas is caused by poison or indiges- 
tion. Wash out with soda water, then 
give a teaspoonful of epsom salts and 
fast for twelve hours. Give mash for 
first feed, with one teaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal. 


Going to Build? 

Whoever is going to build a chicken 
house this year will have the expense 
of high labor and high lumber, so it is 
especially necessary to build to the 
best possible advantage. 





the Washington office and thru the 
agricultural colleges of the state, has 
studied this question of building, and 
thru the poultry buildings put up on 


| state farms, as well as the exceptional 


opportunities of those in charge of 
poultry departments to visit poultry 
farms, is in a position to give the 
best of counsel regarding building. 

This advice is at the service of the 
people without charge. Whether one 
wants to build just the type’of house 
from which blue-prints and suggestions 
are sent out, or not, new ideas are to 
be had from studying them, and one 
is able to build a better house for the 
money than if he simply blocked out 
four walls and a roost. 

Even better than to consult with the 
specialists hired by ourselves in the 
different colleges is to visit poultry 
houses in the neighborhood or within 
auto distance, and talk with each own- 
er about the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of his type of house. 

“If I were going to build again, I 
would place my windows thus and so, 
instead of as they are,” says one. 

“I would change the position of my 
door,” says another, or perhaps the 
ground was not properly drained for a 
cement floor. 

Poultry folks are glad to help one 
another. Such a tour would be one of 
both pleasure and profit. 





Notes on Chicken Houses 


Consider the comfort of the care- 
taker as well as that of the chickens 
in building. Have the house high 


enough for a man to walk erectly. 

Allow at least three square feet of 
floor space per hen, and four feet is 
better. 

Don’t build in a hollow. Quickly- 
drying land sloping to the south or 
southeast is the most suitable site for 
a chicken house. 

A dry floor is insured when the floor 
is filled in above the outside ground 
level. Provide for drainage by making 


| the first layer of the floor one of cin- 





| when 


ders or coarse gravel. Above this pack 
hard a layer of clay, and over this sand 
which can be renewed each year. 

The house must be dry. Dryness is 


secured thru choosing the right site 
and providing good ventilation in 
building. Dampness is responsible for 


more than half of the poultry diseases. 
As Professor Lippincott says, “There 
is no condition under which noultry is 
kept, unless it is a state of starvation, 
that is more surely and quickly fatal 
to profitable production than daamp- 
ness in the roosting and scratchirg 
quarters. It makes the birds uncom- 
fortable and renders them susceptible 
to disease. The chicken is of neces- 
sity a rapid breather. Its temperature 
is high, and the oxidation within the 
body is enormously rapid. Fowls live 
at a high rate of speed, and, as with 
a highiy geared machine, clogging 
spells disaster. Damp air compels the 
fowls to increase their already rapid 
respiration. It is not uncommon to see 
chickens confined in a damp house 
panting on a day that is rather cold. 
This extra work of faster breathing 
uses up energy that should be em- 
ployed in the production processes.” 

Air drainage is as important as soil 
drainage. Shelter of high ground comes 
high if cold, damp air settles about the 
house at night. 





Pet Hen Has Good Record 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to tell the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer about my Rhode Island 
Red pet hen. When she was six and 
one-half months old she surprised us 
on a cold February day, 1919, by just 
almost asking for a nest. It was Feb- 
ruary 4th, and on March 13th she laid 


The Department of Agriculture, thru | her twenty-ninth egg and we set her. 


After caring for her brood she laid 
two other sets of eggs in 1919, but we 
never kept account of the number she 
laid each time. 


kept on laying eggs until June 6th, 
she had laid 103 eggs, or one 
egg almost every day and a half for 
the 157 days she was laying. We 


| think her a wonderful hen and if any 
| one of your readers can tell of a hen 





that can do better work in cold 
weather, too, than this, we wish they 
would tell about her. She is for sale 
if any one would like to buy her. My 


papa is a doctor but I wish I was on | 


a farm to raise chickens, too. 
KATHARINE E. STROUP. 





This is a splendid record. Doubt- 
less the fact that the hen was a pet 
had its influence in securing such a 
good egg yield. Animals, especially 
chickens, respond to affection as well 
as to food and drink. 

In connection with this record it is 
interesting to know that a new world’s 


record has just been made for a Black | 


Orpington pullet in Australia. One of 
the pullets made a certified official 
record of 339 eggs, the average weight 
of which was two and one-fourth 
ounces, which means that the pullet 
laid over forty-seven pounds weight 
in eggs in one year. 


Then on January 24, | 
| 1920, she asked for a nest again and 


| Cc Pca co., 


Devil Worm Capsules 


For Hogs and Sheep 


70 percent of live stock losses are caused by 
worms. My Devil Worm Capsules will kill and carr 
off within 24 hours, all stomach and intesti 
worms; put your hogs in perfect condition, 

Positively no bad after effects for 


U. S. Government Experts 


i say Worm powder mixedin feed is not effective and 
that the principal ingredient usedin my Red Devil 
Worm Capsules is the best for removing worms, 
County Agents, Agricultural Colleges and leading 
live stock Raisers use and recommend Worm 
capsules. 


Red Devil Capsules for Hogs | 


100 Red Devil capsules, come 
lete set of best instruments 
as illustrated) and instruc- 
tions, pre- 


paid — only s 












Extra 
Capsules, 
Sent Prepaid 
25-S$ 1.5¢ 
S0-$ 2.72 
100-$ 4.7! 
200-$ @.2t 
500- $20.0 
1000- $39.04 







If my Devil Worm Capsules fail to rid your 
thogs or sheep of worms, or if they fail to satisf, 
you in every way, (you to be the judge) Iw: 


promptly refund the purchase price. 





instruments ased for both hogs and 
Geme will fit all worm capsules— ane 


Blue Devil Capsules for Sheep 


\, , 100 Blue Devil Capsules, 

a complete set of best instru- 
ments (as illustrated) and 

‘J instructions 

\ prepaid—ouly ° 

») 


Extra 
Capsules 
Sent Prepaid 
25-$ 1.78 
50-$ 3.00 
200-$ 5.00 
200-$10.00 
§00—$21.00 


1000-$40.00 
Equally good for Geat 











We make Yellow Devil Capsules 
fuaranteed to remove worms and 


bots from Horses; also Green Devil Capsules for impac- 
of stomach in Cattle. Send for complete informttiog, 


| Charlies M. Hick & Company 
Dept.501 177 N, State St., Chicago, fil, 


tion 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 

















’ Mailed free te any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ines; 
|Dog Medieines}118 West 31st Street, New York 
poss.” 


Oo 4 








Bm: TIFUL Collie puppies for sale. WA 
| REN GILSHANNON, Almont, Iowa, 





POULTRY. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatehe 
cockerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, low 





| ARKED KOCK EGGS | 
From Chicago and Indlanapolls first prize wi 
ners and great layers, @2 per 15, 10 per 100 and up, 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good haté 
guaranteed Twenty-eighth year. Circular fre, 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 





100 YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in go 
laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brow 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. M 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poult 
| Farm, Hampton, lowa ! 





| “ae Indiana Ancona Farm birds are constant wit 
ners at Indiana, Illinois State Fairs. Hens, coe) 
erels, pullets, reasonable. Virgil Vaught, Judson, fp, 





BABY CHICKS { 


PPP P PPP PP ttl 


> $13 100 Up | 
Day Old Chick 
XY Postpaid Anywhere Pure Bri 

Healthy Greatest Layers + 


8 Varieties + Million for 1 
Hens—Pullets—Cockerels 












Write for Free Catalog ; 
Peoria, } 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, fowest prepaid price 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garde 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 








) gee CHICKS—1i2c each up. All varieties. Re 
ord laying purebred stock, guaranteed noi 
better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Quicke 
delivery. Send for free catalog and chick guid 
Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. , 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Legho? 
baby chicks, 816.00 per 100. Circulars frq 
Eggland Hatchery. Mt. Vernon, lowa, 


PBT STOCK a 
‘RABBITS 














Read THE RABBIT JOURNA; 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two year 
$1.00. Trial subscription, 25 cent 
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The Farmer’s Vacation— 




















OVER 400,000 ATTENDED LAST YEAR’S 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


The world’s greatest agricultural 
and live stock fair— 


This Year’s is the Greatest of All, Including: 


Monster Stock Show—The supreme exposition of pure 


bred stock of every kind. Prizes include: Cattlh— 


$35,000; Horses—$28 000; Swine—$10,000. etc. 


Women’s Features—Daily style shows, baby health con- 
tests, home economics courses by experts, exhibits of 
cooking, needlework, housekeeping methods, etc. 


Boys and Girls—A complete Junior Fair, including baby beef 
contests, stock judging, canning team demonstrations, and all kinds 
of club work. Big camp. 


Spectacular Amusements—F ast horse and auto racing every day. 
$18,000 for races. Continuous vaudeville performance by 
noted circus teams. Great night show and fireworks display every 


horse 


night. 


Other Attractions include—Ruth Law and Al Wilson, world’s 
most daring stunt aviators. Great farm implement show. A dozen 
of America’s best bands and orchestras providing continuous music. 
You can’t afford to miss this greatest of all vacations. 


REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 
DES MOINES AUG. 25—SEPT. 3 
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Y, 
A Rainy Day Job 


if it prevents the start of contagious disease among your flock or herd, would 
be the most profitable day’s work of the year. You never can tell when an 
epidemic may reach your neighborhood, If it isn’t disease, the presence of 
lice, mites and similar parasites will reduce the health of your stock and 
through the smaller production that follows take part of your profit. 





does the work of whitewash and a disinfectant at one operation. It costs 
little in time, labor and money, but brings big returns in the protection it 
affords. It is on the job day and night—guarding your stock and protect- 
ing your profits, Itmay save your whole herd or flock. It at least means 
healthier stock and therefore greater production and larger profits. 


Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


Carbola is a snow white paint in powder form combined with a disinfectant many times 
stronger than Carbolic Acid. tis neither poisonous nor caustic. Harmless to the smallest 
chick or stock that licks a painted surface. It is ready to apply with brush orspray pump 
as soon as mixed with water. t does not blister, flake or peel off. It costs no more than a 
disinfectant alone. One gallon—ten cents’ worth of powder—covers 200 square feet. It is 
used and endorsed by leading poultry, dairy and breeding farms and agricultural colleges. 
The dry powder is unexcelled as a lice powder. 






¢ Your hardware, seed, paint or drug dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—shipment by parce! post or express the day order is received. Order today so you 
will have it on hand when you wantit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
| 
10 Tbs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage; 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 del’d; 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5 del’d 
Add 25% for points west of the Rockies 
For the convenience of large farms, Carbola is also 
packed in barrels that hold about 350 Ibs. each. 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Dept. N, 7 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City 
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~ Culling the Poultry Flock 


“A pretty fine hen, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Smith,” said the poultry specialist, so- 
ciably. “Good red comb, yellow legs, 
bright and silky plumes. Pretty, isn’t 
she?” 

The audience agreed. The poultry 
specialist cocked his head on one side 
and looked at the hen again. “But 
just the same,” he went on, “you had 


better sell her. She hasn’t laid an 
egg since spring and she won't lay 


again until next spring. 

“This sort of hen is the ‘chorus girl’ 
of the farm. She looks good, hut she 
toils not, neither does she spin. And 
after all we aren’t 
ornaments.” 

So this hen went to the poultry buy- 
er’s pen and the culling demonstra- 
tion went on. A rather sickly looking 
and bedraggled hen was brought out. 
The owner apologized for the looks of 
the hen. 

“Pretty hard looking,’’ commented 
the specialist. “Well, she has a right 
to be. She probably laid about 200 
eggs last year, and hard work tells.” 

So the division went on. Some hens 
went to the buyer’s cages, some to be 
kept until fall and sold, some to be 
kept as breeders, and some tubercular 
and otherwise diseased hens to be 
killed outright. 

Poultry culling work has come to be 
a regular part of the extension activi- 


keeping hens for | 
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to farmers by the Farm Bureau several 
days ahead that the poultry specialist 


will visit a certain farm at a stated 
time. The farmer at whose home the 
demonstration is to take place also 


sends out invitations to the local farm- 
ers in that territory to attend and 
check up on the ideas presented. Some 
two or three stops are made daily by 
the poultry culling demonstrator, and 
by staying a month or so in each coun- 
ty it is possible to give almost every 
farmer in the territory an opportunity 
to become somewhat familiar with the 
work. 

On this particular trip the first stop 
was made at a farm north ‘of Ankeny 
fowa. A group of neighbors was on 
hand, and on this farm some 200 Buff 
Orpingtons were penned up waiting to 
be divided into the profit producers 
and the loss producers. Leg bands of 
different colors were used to identify 
the different classes into which the 
flock was divided. The first-class lay- 
ers, second-class layers, spring and 
summer layers (whose usefulness 
would end by midsummer), non-layers 
and sick hens were all classified. The 
layers of the first and second grade 
were to be kept for breeding purposes 
to keep up the flock, while the best of 
the summer layers were marked to be 
held over until they had laid out their 
clutch of eggs and sold before they 

















Picking Out the Layers at a Poultry Demonstration 


belt. The products 
when considered 
the poultry in- 
really big industries 
t farm. Fach 
total production 


ties over the corn 
of the corn belt 

in the aggregate, 
dustry one of the 
of the middle-wes 
has its flock, and the 


hen, 
make 


farm 


for the year mounts well up into the 
millions. This being the case, the elim- 
ination of the unfit hen is as essential 


to the corn belt as the elimination of 
the “boarder” cow. 
Over the corn belt, special demon- 


stration recruited the 
ranks of experienced poultrymen, are 
making trips thru the farming country, 
explaining the methods of selecting the 
good layers from the poor layers and 
non-layers, in an effort to put the farm 
flocks of the middle-west on a higher 
paying basis. the Farm Bu- 
reaus in Iowa decided that this 
work is sufficiently important to em- 
ploy a specialist for their own particu 
lar service. Mr. A. G. Peters, a poultry- 
man of many years’ experience and a 
poultry husbandman for the govern 
ment during the war period, is one of 
the men who has been employed by 
some of the Farm Bureaus to carry this 
practical poultry judging work to the 
farmer. 

A recent trip with Mr. Peters and a 
county agent showed the type of work 
that the poultry culling demonstrators 
are trying to do. Notice is sent out 


agents trom 


Some of 


have 





began to consume expensive winter 
feed. The spring layers, non-layers 
and the hens that were not in good 


physical shape were to be sold at once 
sadly diseased hens were killed on the 
spot. 

It is part of the business of the poul 

try specialist to know how to hold his 
crowd and to arouse interest in the 
work The manner of a Chautauqua 
lecturer and the dexterity of a sleight- 
of-hand performer seem to be neces- 
Sary assets. 
At this farm a healthy looking hen 
brought out. “I know this is 2 
good hen.” said the owner, “because | 
have just taken her off the nest.” The 
demonstrator looked the hen over crit- 
ically and shook his head. 

“Tf this hen was on the nest, she was 
merely keeping her feet warm. She 
hasn't laid an egg for the last 
months and probably won’t lay again 
until late in the fall.” 

Some of the visitors 
skeptical, and the demonstrator was 
not slow to take this opportunity to 
show his confidence in his own judg 
ment. “If there is any doubt,” he said, 
“shut the hen up and see for yourself 
just what she will do.” 

By this time, of course, the group of 
farmers wives were getting interested 
in the exact technique by which the 
apparently miraculous judgments were 
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made. After sorting over a number of 
ns, the demonstrator selected two 
vhich exemplified the extremes of the 
yer and non-layer types, and went in- 
+o detailed explanation of the method 
¢ distinguishing between them. 

The principal tests that are made 
for laying hens are based on three 
points: The color of the vent, skin 
ier the eyes, ear lobes, beak and 
nks; the position and thickness of 
the pelvic bones, and.the condition and 
amount of fat. The theory is that the 
javing hen takes color out of her body 
tissue to supply coloring matter to the 
egg yolk. On that account a good, per- 
sistent layer will show fadded yellow 
or almost white legs and white spots 
instead of yellow under the eyes, and 
a fading out of the yellow coloring 
matter on the bill. A poor layer, on 
the other hand, draws less on the col- 
oring matter in the body and is there- 
fore able to show more or less bright 
yellow coloring on the legs, under the 
eyes and on the bill. 

The position of the pelvic bones is 
often used as a test of whether a hen 
is laying or not. If the bones are 
spread widely apart it is a sign that 
the hen is laying. According to one 
school of poultry culling, however, this 
is no test as to whether she is a per- 
sistent layer. At the time of the in- 
vestigation the hen may happen to be 
laving out a clutch of eggs and show 
this spread of the pelvic bones. Still, 
after a week or two it is possible that 
she will stop laying for the next sev- 
eral months. The position of the pel- 
vic bones, therefore, is not an entirely 
satisfactory sign as to whether the hen 
is a good layer over a yearly period. 
The thickness of the bones, however, 
does have something to do with the 
laying characteristics. Just as we ex- 
pect quality and fine bones in a dairy 
cow, so do we expect quality and fine 
bones in the good laying hen. If these 
bones are thin and feel like a knife- 
blade instead of like a thick slab, it is 
one sign that the hen is probably a 
good layer. The quality of the skin 
is also, as in the case of dairy cows, 
somewhat of an indication. The more 
the breastbone slopes downward to- 
ward the back of the hen in relation 
to the hens back, the more rapid layer 
she is while laying. 

Fven more important is the condi- 
tion of the fat in the hen. A hen often 
lays eggs in spurts—that is, she will 
lay out a clutch of eggs, then rest for 
a week or so, and again go to laying. 
This means that during the heavy lay- 
ing period she can not supply enough 
material from the regular ration to 
furnish all the elements needed to 
make the eggs which she lays. This 
indicates that the good laying hen nec- 
essarily must draw on her reserve sup- 
ply of fat during the heavy laying peri- 
od and must make up for this deple- 
tion during the non-laying period. On 
the other hand, the non-layer, or the 
hen that lays very few eggs, will only 
lay enough eggs that the supply of 
feed provided in the regular ration will 
amply make up the constituent ele- 
ments. Her store of fat, therefore, will 
hever be drawn upon to any great ex- 
tent for the making of eggs. The re- 
sult of this difference is that the fat 
of the laying hen will be in a loose, 
flabby form, while the fat of the non- 
laying hen will be solid. 

These three tests when taken to- 
gether give an experienced observer a 
fairly good idea of whether a hen is 
worth keeping in the flock or not. It 
must be emphasized, of course, that all 
of these signs may not work out to- 
gether in every case. As a rule, it is 
fairly safe to assume that where two 
or three point toward laying or non- 
laying qualities, it is safe to follow 
that indication. For the inexperienced 
poultry culler, it is advised that good 
hens and poor hens be separated for a 
week or more, in order to test out by 
actual comparison of the laying rec- 
ords whether the culling has been done 
accurately or not. 

Another thing to consider in poultry 
culling is that the health of the hens, 
4s well as their laying qualities, must 
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You are confronted with labor-shortage. 
that you can get is high-priced. 
now is more important to you than ever before. 


solve your harvest-time problem. 


The John Deere Elevator is labor- and time-saving equipment that you 
need this harvest. It elevates faster than the biggest thresher can deliver 
It does away with the extra shovelers ordinarily required to 
empty the grain wagons. 

The John Deere Elevator elevates faster than the biggest corn-husking 
It saves hours of time for corn-picking be- 


Select the type of John 
Deere Elevator you require 
and order now. The short- 

e of labor has caused a 
shortage of labor-saving 
equipment. To delay order- 
ing may mean disappoint- 
ment. See your John Deere 
dealer at your first opportu- 
nity. He will help you in se- 
lecting the equipment and 
size to meet your needs. 

Also write for our big free 
elevator booklet that fully 
illustrates and describes the 
full line of John Deere Ele- 
yatere. wise to => we 

oline ~~ oe or 
Booklet EL-534 


JOHN DEERE PORTABLE STEEL 
ELEVATOR—for farm use where eleva- 
tor must be moved from one crib or bin to 
another. 
warp or decay. Each section trussed and 
thoroughly braced—no sagging. 

Head and boot shafts run on roller 
bearings. 
Special overhead dump stops automatic- 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF Q 





power. 


the grain. 


crew can bring in the corn. 
cause it does away with scooping entirely. 
Besides, this eleyator saves all that back-breaking work of shoveling. 
The John Deere Elevator elevates the biggest load in from three to five 
minutes, delivering all of the grain or corn where you want it—no waste. 
A team of horses or a three to six-horse-power farm engine furnishes ample 


JOHN DEERE GRAIN ELEVATORS 
FURNISHED IN TWO TYPES 


ally and lowers instantly by gravity; con- 
trolled by friction brake. . 

JOHN DEERE INSIDE CUP ELE- 
VATOR—the type for permanent instal- 
lation in building where entire grain crop 
is stored. Easy to install—always ready 
for use, 
Delivers 
Will last 


Steel construction—will not 


Light draft and quiet running. 


ITY MADE FAMOUS 


Labor-saving equipment right 















































THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Labor 
It will help 


Roller bearings lighten the draft. 
rain to any point in building. 
or years. 





BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





be reckoned with. 


As a good layer | 


card. The best layers on this farm 


draws heavily on her vitality, she is | happened to be a cross between the 


unfortunately the most apt to fall be- 
fore the attack of any disease that is 
in the poultry yard. On this account, 
in a good deal of the culling work, it 
will be found that the sick hens very 
often have been good layers. It is as 
necessary to cull for health as for lay- 
ing ability. With the ordinary farm 
flock, it is much cheaper in the long 
run to get rid of the seriously sick 
hens at once than to try to cure them. 
Cases of roup are particularly danger- 
ous in a great many flocks, and the 
spread of tuberculosis among chickens 
makes it advisable to keep a very close 
watch for this disease. The culling 
should eliminate all weak and sick 





hens or all hens that show signs of | 


any disease at all, even if this does 
seem to cut the flock down to a small 
nuraber. 


| 
| 


A sick hen will never be a | 


gcod layer, and may be the cause of | 
the death of the efficient members of | 


the flock. 
One interesting point brought out in 
demonstration work of this sort is the 


fact that there is absolutely no correla- | 


tion between the standard of perfec- 
tion charcteristics and those of a lay- 
ing hen. On one farm the owner 
brought out some Rhode Island Red 
hens of fairly good breeding, with the 
expectation that they would rank in 
the first class of layers. As it hap- 
pened, most of them went in the dis- 





Rhode Island Red, Black Spanish, Buff 
Orpington and probably several other 
breeds. They would never have reached 
first base at a poultry show, but as 
producers of market eggs they filled 
every requirement. 

One point brought out steadily thru- 
out the demonstration is that the job 
of the farmer is to find a laying strain 
of chickens—preferably pure-bred, be- 
cause such a flock can more easily be 
kept bred up to a high standard of egg 
production if properly mated. The 
breed makes very little difference, pro- 
vided chickens which have laying char- 
acteristics are selected for breeding. 

All work of this type must of course 
represent a very arbitrary way of sep- 
arating the layers from the non-layers. 
In the case of the ordinary inexperi- 
enced farmer there doubtless will be a 
good many fairly good hens sent to 
market and some poor hens kept. It 
does, however, furnish a test which is 
infinitely better than the usual ab- 
sence of standards which prevail on so 
many farms. While the trap nest is 
the only method of finding out with 
absolute accuracy what your chickens 


are doing, it requires too much time | 


and equipment to be practical on the 
average farm. 

As a matter of fact, the present stan- 
dards of poultry culling have been de- 
veloped from the specialiation of ex- 





































perienced poultrymen who have use 
the trap nest as a means of arriving @ 
their conclusions, and where judicious 
ly applied are fairly accurate. 

They have been able by trap nesting 
methods for years to determine in thei 
own minds what things were charac 
teristic of the hens that have made : 
high record and what were character 
istic of the hens that made a low ree 
ord. These conclusions are embodies 
in the culling instructions laid dow 
by the extension workers in the variow: 
states. 

This type of work, providing suffi 
cient attention is given to it by the 
owner of the average farm flock, wil 
unquestionably result in a much highé 
production of poultry at a much lowe 
cost. It is a very important step in th 
putting of the farm flock on an effi 
ciency basis. Farmers who have the 
opportunity to witness a poultry cull 
ing demonstration will unquestionably 
find the earning capacity of their floct 
greatly increased if they put its leg 
sons into practice. 


Plow Early for Winter Wheat 


In Kansas experiments, wheat plant 
ed on land plowed in late July or early 
August yield on the average of fifteer 
bushels per acre, whereas, whea 
planted on land plowed in Septembeéi 
has yielded only eleven bushels pe 
acre. 
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This department was established by Mre 
Hearte and Homes readers are welcome 


Henry Wallace 
If preferred, name of writer w 
dress ail inquiries and lettet4 to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest te 


l not be published. Ad- 











“The Farm Wife Discovered” 
“The Farm Wife Discovered” is 
title of an article in “The Outlook” 
the survey of farm homes in 
three states of the Union. 



























on 


tive farmers’ 
and what conveniences 
}a@re in their homes, the 
cludes with: “So there, 
broad outline, you have the farm wife 
of the east, the middle-west and the 
west, discovered and exposed—I 
can’t think of a better word—by Uncle 
Sam.” 

Whatever the survey was 
accomplish, the purpose is 
ered in the interpretation of the 
fof the article—“exposed.” 
This survey has not “exposed” the 
farm wife; it has merely shown steps 
yet to be taken. 
benefit if it is taken as a map of roads 
to be put in shape. The woman does 
Mot live who is not eager to have all 
the conveniences as fast as she can 
afford them. 


wives spend their time, 
and facilities 
article con 
in brief and 


as 


meant to 
not 
writer 


the 
thirty- 


After giving the summary of tables 
showing how thousands of representa- 


The survey will be of 





CcOovV- | 


Forty-eight per cent have water in 
the kitchen—my father’s mother went 
to the spring for water; some farmers 
had to haul the day’s supply of water 
in a barrel for a couple of miles or 
more. 

Ninety-five per cent have sewing ma- 
chines. 

The article says: 
the deeply-hued items 
shocked the compilers—twenty-four 
per cent actually help in the fields 
with farm work during an average of 
7.6 weeks a year.” Strange as it may 
seem to the author of the article, we 
know women who would rather drive 
a tractor than cook for a hired hand, 
who would rather drive the horse to 
the hay rope than get the meals on 
the table, who pride themselves on be- 
ing good corn huskers. 

Of course the farmer’s wife has a 
full day; most days are full for the ef- 
ficient woman who is not satisfied to 
fritter away her time. Of course, also, 
they have too much work, and this can 
be reduced in most cases only by bet- 
ter working equipment, which is sure 
to come in time. 


“Here is one of 
that rather 
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Some men may be stingy about Miss Ward, who supervised this sur- 
Spending money on the house, but vey, hits the nail on the head when 
THE GOVERNMENT SURVEY. 

Tables showing how thousands of representative farmers’ wives spend 
their time and what facilities and conveniences are it their 
homes. 

AIDS TO COMFORTABLE LIVING 
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comforts and conveniences as fast as 
they can get the money. Women who 
don’t have these things when the fi- 
Mances will permit are more to blame 
than the men. Often men don’t think 
@bout it; they expect their wives to go 
@head and get what ws needed. A good 
hway to modernize a community is to 
keep a bulletin board in a public place 
bn which to advertise the conveniences 
Which are to be had these days, and 
ito make public the names of the men 


Mwho are progressive enough to get 
them. 
A wern-out looking wife doc; not 


give a prosperous man a goou name; 
she is as poor 2n advertisement of his 
pare as an overworked, skin-and-bones 
horse would be 

This survey is much more encourag- 
fing than we would have supposed. 
Ninety-six pr cent of the farm homes 
ve screened doors and windows—we 
pmember when there were very few 
Wscreens on the farm, and someone 
waving a fly brush while the 
family ate. 





HOURS OF WORK AND VACATIONS WORK OTHER THAN HOUSEWORK 
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most men want their wives to have | she says: “We have a live agricul- 


tural problem now in working out the 
economics of country living in such 2 
way as to conduce to willingness to 
stay on the farm and help build it up. 
Perhaps the greatest factor in bring- 
ing this about will be the healthy, alert 
and expert home-maker.” 


Wild Santee! Seniesa 


The quick-growing habit of the wild 
cucumber vine and its attractive blos- 
soms have made it one of the favored 
climbers; but studies made in Wiscon- 
sin by scientists of the Uuited States 
Department of Agriculture would indi- 
cate that the days of the wild cucum- 
ber are numbered, for it is proved that 
the mosaic disease of cucumbers also 
attacks the wild cucumber, which be- 
comes one, if not the only, means by 
which this disease is carried over from 
season to season. 

All persons in town and country, in 
cucumber regions, are urged by the 
Department of Agriculture to stop 
planting the wild cucumber, and to pull 
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up and destroy all wild cucumber vines 
found in their vicinity. 

For substitutes, try the morning- 
glory, the moon-flower, the Dutchman’s 
pipe, the cypress vines, the woodbine, 
clematis and wisteria, and the lovely 
clematis paniculata. 


A Big Program 

The division of women’s activities 
of the Department of Justice states 
that there are five fundamental things 
the women of America can do to re- 
duce prices: 

1. Decrease demand, 
may catch up. 

2. Direct their buying energy to ne- 
cessities only, so manufacturers will 
be forced to produce necessities in or- 
der to meet the demand thus created. 

3. Eliminate illegitimate profit by 
the use of complaint cards to be turned 
in to the fair price commissioner. 

4. Use 
the labor 


that supply 


their influence to stabilize 


condition. 


5. Run the home on an efficiency 

basis. 
Jelly That Don’t Jell 

We have all had jelly that won't jell— 
have cooked it over, stood it in the sun- 
shine in vain, and wound up by eating it 
as syrup or putting in gelatine to make 
it stiff enough to spread 

Now we have learned that the reason 
jelly don’t jell is because the fruit juice 
lacks pectin, that substance in fruit which 
is soluble in hot water, and which, when 
cooked with sugar and acid gives, after 


cooling, the right consistency to jelly 

Fruits for jelly should be sound, a little 
under-ripe, and _ fresh-gathered They 
should be well washed, and no juice put 
on juicy fruits, just enough to start them 
on non-juicy fruits. 

To determine whether the juice con- 
tains pectin, boil one tablespoonful and 
cool. To this add one tablespvonful of 
wood alcohol. If pectin is present, it will 
collect as a solid mass, and the juice will 
jell if the old formula of equal parts of 
sugar and juice is used. If the pectin 
collects in two or three masses, use one- 
half to three-fourths as much sugar or 
sugar substitute as juice; if it collects 
in several small particles, use half as 
much sugar as juice. These are the di- 
rections of the War Garden Commission. 
if pectin is not present, supply it with 
acid fruit juices—sour apples, currants, 
gooseberries or green grapes. 

A small quantity of jelly should 
made at one time; heat tle sugar in the 
oven, stir it into the boiling juice, and 
boil fast. The jelly point is reached when 
the juice drops as one mass from the side 
of the spoon, or when two drops run to- 
gether and fall as one from the side of 
the spoon. Currant and green grape juice 
will jell in from eight to ten minutes; 
other juices require twenty minutes or 
more. Glasses should be sterilized. 


be 





General Rules for Frozen Sweets 

The porportion of sugar and flavoring is 
double that used for puddings. 

Sugar and water used for ices is made 
into syrup. 

Mash all fruit and put through a sieve. 





Bumps become ice when frozen 

Scalded milk and cream giv solid 
smoothness. 

Add whipped cream to a half frozen 
mixture and finish freezing to make a 
light, feathery mass 

When all materials are cold, acid fruit 
juices do not curdle milk 

Lemon juice tends to bring out the fla- 
vor of any fruit 

A small quantity of gelatine aids in 
molding cream 

Chill materials before adding to the cold 
freezer can 

Turn crank slowly for smooth mixtures, 
increasing speed as mixture becomes 
harder 

Turn rapidly for a light, fluffy ice or 
sherbet. 


Read This Before Cusie Peas 


The spoilage in cold-packed canned peas 
is largely due to the presence of resistant 
spore-forming organisms which are not 
killed by the temperature attained in the 
prescribed method for processing. There- 
fore, before canning peas or other vege- 
tables the product should be very care- 
fully washed to remove ali soil or dust 
and thus remove the greater per cent of 
organisms. The time for processing of 
vegetables should be lengthened so that 
the center of the can may be at high tem- 
perature sufficiently long to kill the more 
resistant organisms.—Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 
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Mold on Cured Meat 


An Towa reader writes: 

“Will you kindly tell me thru your 
paper how to pack smoked meat, bacoa 
and hams so they will not mold. We have 
fine success in curing and smoking meat, 
but it will mold at the last of the sum- 
mer.”’ 

If cured meat is to be kept any lenett 
of time, it should be wrapped in paper or 
placed in a tight paper bag and then hung 
in a dry, dark place. We have had the 
best success when we wrapped the meat 
in paper, and then hung up in a flour 
sack. When the cured meat is kept ia 
layers in a box instead of hanging up 
where the air circulates and there is ne 
moisture, there is more danger of molding. 








Classified 


“A patriot is a man who successfully 
hooks his wife’s clothes. A martyr is a 
man who makes the endeavor and fails 
A hero is the man who refuses to try. 
A coward is a man who remains singte 
to avoid it.” 











Name ‘“‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
oF ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


K ano G 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


keep your eggs fresh a year 








Will 


A safe solution to put your eggs down in for 
the winter; no change whatever takes place, no 
odor, no taste 

Can be used for all purposes—poaching, bol! 
ing (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do not 
break down. 


Net Liquid Glass 


One package in powder form added to 8 gallons 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs. 

Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
50c prepald to your address. 


K AND G LABORATORIES 


338 East Fifty First 
Chicago. Illinois 
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Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Courses in Business 
aphy. Write for our 
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D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ml. 
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KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured Le 
tures our specialty. Prices on application. § 

Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack), — 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 2c with order. 
Money back if we fail to please. Send next film 
sig yates zeer name and address. MOREAU FINIS&- 
ING SERVICE 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Mion 


Givueee Collegiate Institute, Geneseo, 

Ill. Incorporated. College Preparatory, Normal 

and Office Training courses of study. Conservatory 
tes reasonable. 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
"STORIES 








From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 
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How Old Mr. Squirrel Became 
Thrifty 


ndfather Frog sat on his big green 
ad in the Smiling Pool and shook 
ead reprovingly at Peter Rabbit. 
is such a happy-go-lucky fellow 
he never thinks of anything but the 
time he can have in the present. 
ever looks ahead to the future. So 
of course Peter seldom worries. If the 
sun shines today, Peter takes it for grant- 
ed that it will shine tomorrow; so he hops 
and skips and has a good time and just 
trusts to luck. , 
»w Grandfather Frog is very old and 
very wise, and he doesn’t believe in luck. 
No, sir, Grandfather Frog doesn’t believe 
fn luck. 

“Chug-a-rum!” says Grandfather Frog. 
“Luck never just happens, What people 
eall bad luck is just the result of their 
own foolishness or carelessness or both, 
and what people call good luck is just 
the result of their own wisdom and care- 
fulness and common sense.” 

Peter Rabbit had been making fun of 
ippy Jack Squirrel because Happy Jack 


Ta 


> 
“ 
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Ps that he had too much to do to stop 
and play that morning. Here it was 
rs mer, and winter was a long way off. 
W was summer for if not to play in 
and have a good time? Yet Happy Jack 
already thinking of winter and was 
ting for a new storehouse so as to 
1a it ready when the time to fill it 
with nuts should come, It was much bet- 
ter to play and take sun-naps among the 
butterecups and daisies and just have a 
good time all day long. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog. 
“Did you ever hear how old Mr. Squirrel 
learned thrift?’ 

“No,” cried Peter Rabbit, stretching 
himself out in the soft grass on the edge 
of the Smiling Pool. ‘Do tell us about 
it Please do, Grandfather Frog!’ 

You know Peter dearly loves a story. 

All the other little meadow and forest 
people who were about the 
joined Peter Rabbit in begging Grand- 
father Frog for the story, and after they 
had teased for it a long time (Grandfather 
Frog dearly loves to be teased), he cleared 
his throat and began: 

Once upon a time when the world was 
young, in the days when old King Bear 
ruled in the Green Forest, everybody had 
to take King Bear presents of things to 
eat. That was because he was king. You 
know, kings never have to work like other 
people to get enough to eat; everybody 
brings them a little of their best, and so 
kings have the best in the land without 
the trouble of working for it. It was 
just this way with old King Bear. That 
was before he grew so fat and lazy and 
selfish that Old Mother Nature declared 
that he should be king no longer. 

“Now in those days lived old Mr. Squir- 
rel, the grandfather a thousand times re- 
moved of Happy Jack Squirrel, whom you 
all know. Of course, he wasn’t old then. 
He was young and frisky, just like Happy 
Jack, and he was a great favorite with 
old King Bear. He was a saucy fellow, 
was Mr. Squirrel, and he used to spend 
most of his time playing tricks on the 
other meadow and forest people. He even 
dared to play jokes on old King Bear. 
Sometimes old King Bear would lose his 
temper, and then Mr. Squirrel would 
whisk up in the top of a tall tree and 
keep out of sight until old King Bear had 
recovered his good nature. 

“Those were happy days, very happy 
days indeed, and old King Bear was a 
very wise ruler. There was plenty of 
everything to eat, and so nobody missed 








the little they brought to old King Bear. | 


Having so much brought to him, he grew 
very particular. Yes, sir, old King Bear 
grew very particular indeed. Some began 
to whisper behind his back that he was 
fussy. He would pick out the very best 
of everything for himself and give the 
rest to his family and special friends, or 
else just let it go to waste. 

“Now old King Bear was very fond of 
lively little Mr. Squirrel, and often he 
would give Mr. Squirrel some of the good 
things for which he had no room in his 
own stomach. Mr. Squirrel was smart. 
He soon found out that the more he 
amused old King Bear, the more of King 
Bear’s good things he had. It was a lot 
easier to get his living this way than to 
hunt for his food, as he always had in 
the past. Besides, it was a lot more fun. 
So little Mr. Squirrel studied how to 
please old King Bear, and he grew fat on 
the good things which other people had 
earned. 

One day old King Bear gave little 
Mr. Squirrel six big, fat nuts. You see, 
old King Bear didn’t care for nuts him- 
Self, not the kind with the hard shells, 
anyway, so he really wasn’t as generous 
as he seemed, which is the way with a 
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great many people. It is easy to give 
what you don’t want yourself. Little Mr. 
Squirrel bowed very low and thanked old 
King Bear in his best manner. He really 
didn’t want those nuts, for his stomach 
was full at the time, but it wouldn't do 
to refuse a gift from the king. So he 
took the nuts and pretended to be de- 
lighted with them.” 
(Concluded next week) 





The Button String 


Long ago the button string was one of 
the means of entertaining friends. The 
hostess would bring out her button string 
and show a button from “the dress that 
mother wore when she was married,” from 
“the baby’s first dress,’’ a button from 
“the shirt of General Grant,’”’ ete.; but- 
tons which, on the string in the hands of 
one’s friend were full of interest because 
each held a story. 

“Art in Buttons,” a little trade journal, 
says of buttons: 

“Buttons symbolize moral virtues in 
China. They have the threefold purpose— 
to hold garments together, as ornaments, 
and to act as a reminder of the five vir- 
tues recommended by Confuscius—human- 
ity, justice, order, prudence and rectitude. 
They are always before the eyes of the 
people and thus exercise a constant effect 
on their character.” 

The button string also exercised an 
effect on character, for it made the for- 
mer owners of the buttons real folks. The 
button from grandmother's first 
dress made one realize that grandmother 
was not always a dear, pleasant-faced, 
plump body knitting, and the button from 
irant’s shirt made the general seem real. 
The button string belonged to the days of 
hair flowers, and each had its place in 
the affections of the owner. 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. 
Dlainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address ail orders to PaTtT#RN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLvaongs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 


























No. 9442—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. The collar may be 
stitched onto a neckband or it can be 
made detachable. ? 

No. 8712—Ladies’ or Misses’ Blouse—Cut 
in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To 
give the popular kimono effect the sleeves 
are set into deep armholes. 

No. 9346—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. A double collar of white lawn fol- 
lows the becoming oval neckline. 

No. 9717—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. The lower section is applied to 
form eeeks ts. ; 

No. 9710—Girl’s Eton Dress—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A new 


little frock on Eton lines is shown, suite | 


able for linen, ratine or serge. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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How much too much 
is your barn painting 
costing youP 


Putting the paint on is the 
big cost of painting. Don’t 
forget that. 

A paint that spreads easily 
will be spread farther. It will 
be spread farther, just because 
it is easier to spread it. A 
paint that covers easily and 
thoroughly, takes less brushing 
to make it cover. 





| 
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Lowe Brothers’ Paint goes 
farther and costs less to make 
it go. Sometimes it costs more 
per gallon, but always it costs 
less per job. 

Talk to the Lowe dealer in 
your town; or write to us for 
a booklet called—“Figure Your 
Painting Costs with a Brush— 
Not a Pencil,” 
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BOVEE FURNACES ~: 


Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal 
25 years on the market. 
Sold at Manufacturer's Prices. 



















Upright Furnaces burn al! kinds of coal. coke 
or wood, 

Morizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood. 
Have 27x22R-im. Double Doors. Also burn all 
soft coal, 

Write us for full description and catalog 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 































of Service’ 


The attainment ofa registered nurse 
degree is more than just a diploma; 
itis a symbolof service to humanity. 
The training you receive prepares you for 
a professional career of which any young 
woman may be justly proud. 


Applications for September enrollment 
The lowa Methedist are NOW being received. Mail the coupon 
Hospital offers every " aile . . a 
opportunity fr «com: FODAY for details of the course. e 
plete ard thoroug poled 

t @ to worthy va 
wg Ba i "The The Training School of the ie 
equipment is of the 

best from the kitchen lowa Methodist ge 

to the X-Ray room. ps ua 

The nurses’ dormitory, Hospital a 

the meee of — in 

joe ey yma n to Mies Faith A. Ankeny 
with roof garden end 




































Miss Faith A. Ankeny 
R.N. 






lowa Methodist Hospital 
Des Moines 


Please send full details of Nurses’ 
Training Course, entrance requirements 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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**Best 


Underwear 


I’ve Ever 
Worn’’ 


That's what thousands say 
of Glover Underwear. They 
know how good it is—know 
it's more comfortable, looks 
better, wears longer, and can 


be depended on to hold its 
shape. 





































































Glover Underwear is made 
right — down to the smallest de- 
tail. For instance, the men’s 
union suits with the gold-bor- 
dered Glover neck label have the 
buttons sewed on with 26 strands 
of silken thread—they simply 
can't come off! The close- 
stitched buttonholes won't rip or 
fray; cuffs and ankles are elastic 
and will hold their shape; and 
the patented crotch is the most, 
comfortable ever put into an 
undergarment. These are just 
a few of the exclusive features 
that make Glover Underwear 
better. 


G 


GUARANTEED 


There are many styles of Glover Underwear—union or two- 
piece suits—for men, women, and children—but every garment 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or your money back. 


For Your Other Garment Needs 


You'll find a complete line of Glover garments—work shirts, 
flannel shirts, dress shirts, sweater coats, hosiery, men’s furnish- 
ings, leather-sleeve vests, gloves, mittens, caps, etc.—and every 
one is backed by the Glover reputation and the Glover guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Send for Free Book 


Get this Free book, read it, and know the fine points to 
look for when you buy. Tells you how to judge quality and 
workmanship in shirts, gloves, mittens, caps, etc. Many illus- 
trations. Take book with you when you shop. It is both an 
index to what you want and a guide to getting the best. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 71, Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg, Dyersville, Ia.; East Dubuque, 
Savanna, Ill.; and La Porte, Ind. 


DEALERS: 





GOODWEAR 
GOODS 


Write for information about 
the popular Gl over Line. 











































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Dissolves —— and easily—especially pre- 
pared for the purpose. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 
SALT 


*s considered the perfect salt for all purposes 
on the farm.—It’s proven. 

“THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 

Akron, Ohio ‘ 


_— 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except whe 
Lessons are as 
sionally be mac 
the quarterly review 












ouncement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoor 
“re made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch/~nges as may occa 
necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {fs copyrighted. 
> duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 


This statement may not always apply to 


5) 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro 











The Sins and Sorrows of David 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 15, 1920. II Samuel, 12:9, 
10; 18:1-15.) 

“Wherefore hast 


word of Jehovah, to do that which is 


thou despised the 


evil in his sight? Thou hast smitten 
Uriah the 
hast taken his wife to be thy wife, 
with the sword of the 
(10) 


fore the sword shall never depart from 


Hittite with the sword, and 
and 
hast slain him 
children of Ammon. Now there- 
thy house, be¢éause thou hast despised 
me, and hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite to be thy wife. 
“And David the 


that were with him, and set captains 


numbered people 
of thousands and captains of hundreds 
forth 
the people, a third part under the hand 
third under the 
the of Zeruiah, 
a third part 


them. (2) And David sent 


over 


and a 


Abishai 


of Joab, part 


hand of son 
under 


And the 


and 
Ittai the Gittite 


Joab’s brother, 
the hand of 
king said unto the people, I will surely 


go forth with you myself also. (3) But 


the people said, Thou shalt not go 
forth: for if we flee away, they will not 
care for us; neither if half of us die, 
will they care for u but thou art 
worth ten thousand of us; therefore 
now it is better that thou be ready to 





The thirteenth and fourteenth chap. 
ters of II Samuel lift the curtain ang 
reveal something of the inner life of 
David’s court some years after the mur. 
der of Uriah. Altho forgiven of God. 
he never recovered his oldtime infly- 
ence with his people. How could he? 
He was soon to realize the truth of the 
prophecy that because of this murder 
the sword should not depart from his 
house. He had at least seven wives, 
each with her family living in a sepa. 
rate house, naturally lavish spenders 
and as naturally jealous of one anoth- 
er. Their sons were rivals for the 
throne, with cousins upholding the 
claims of different rivals, and all! of 
them jealous of the latest wife and her 
boy Solomon. 

David was very fond of his children, 
The heir apparent was Amnon, a man 
of unbridled passions, which for the 
time being had been centered on his 
half-sister, Tamar (the palm-tree), the 
sister of Absalom. His cousin Jonadab 
suggested a plan to Amnon by which 
his passion could be gratified. Natur 
ally the whole city was shocked at the 
scandal; but David, perhaps believing 
that it was the judgment of God upon 


| him, did not punish the heir apparent 


succor us out of the city. (4) And the 
king said unto them, What seemeth 
you best [ will do. And the king stood 
| by the gate-side, and all the people 
went out by hundreds and by thou- | 
sands (5) And the king commanded 
Joab and Abishai and Ittai, saying, 


Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man, even Absalom. And all the people 
heard when the king gave all the cap- 
tains charge concerning Absalom. (6) 


| So the people went out into the field 








| against Israel: 


and the battle was in 
the forest of Ephraim. (7) 
people of Israel were smitten there be- 
fore the servants of David, and there 
was a great slaughter there that day of 
twenty thousand men. (8) For the 
battle was there spread over the face 
of all the country; and the forest de- 
voured more people that day than the 
sword devoured (9) And Absalom 
chanced to meet the servants of David. 
And Absalom was riding upon his mule 


1 and the mule went under the thick 
bows of a great oak, and his head 
caught hold of the oak, and he was 


taken up between heaven and earth; 
and the mule that was under him went 


on. (19) And a certain man saw it, and 
told Joab, and said, Behold, I saw Ab- 
salom hanging in an oak (11) And 


Joab said unto the man that told him, 
And, behold, thou sawest it, and why 
didst thou not smite him there to the 
ground? and I would have given thee 
ten pieces of silver, and a girdle. (12) 
And the man said unto Joab, Though I 
should receive a thousand pieces of 
silver in my hand, yet would I not put 
forth my hand against the king’s son: 
for in our hearing the king charged 
thee and Abishai and Ittai, saying, Be- 
ware that none touch the young man 
Absalom. (13) Otherwise if I had dealt 
falsely against his life (and there isno 
matter hid from the king), then thou 


thyself wouldst have set thyself 
against me. (14) Then, said Joab, I 
may not tarry thus with thee. And he 


took three darts in his hand, and thrust 
them through the heart of Absalom, 
while he was yet alive in the midst of 
the oak. (15) And ten young men that 
bare Joab’s armor compassed about 
and smote Absalom, and slew him.” 





And the | 





Absalom therefore considered himself 
the avenger of his sister’s honor; and 
under pretense of a festival at a sheep 
shearing murdered Amnon two years 
afterward. He then goes to his moth- 
er’s old home, far north near the source 
of the Jordan and outside of Palestine, 
and stays there three years. 

Joab, seeing that David still loved 
Absalom, persuades him to let him 
come back, which he does, but is ex- 
cluded from the court. Finally, thra 
Joab’s influence, Absalom was restored 
to David’s favor. Then he begins to 
plot against his father. Under pretense 
of fulfilling a vow, he goes to Hebron, 
where perhaps he was born and where 
David was first crowned king. There 
he begins to plot a revolution. 

A fine looker was this young Absa 
lom, as was also his father, David, and 
came from a family of exceptional 
beauty. He was vain as a peacock, ab 
solutely without principle, and besides 
a prince of demogagues. David, at his 
advanced age, and brokenhearted over 
his family troubles, was now a lax ad- 
ministrator of justice. The people were 
complaining bitterly, and Absalom, fre 
quenting the gates where the courts of 
justice were held, gave them to under 
stand that if he were king their wrong: 
would be righted in short order—-the 
story of a demagogue out of office ever 
since. He assumes royal state, has 
spies in every corner of the land. Ac 
cording to the ehronicle, he had Ahith 
ophel (David’s chief counselor and the 
grandfather of Bathsheba), with him, 
and made his cousin Amasa, the son of 
David’s sister Abagail, the general of 
his army. The revolution is now on, 
David apparently never suspecting his 
son before this; but when he saw the 
extent of it he at onee decided to flee. 
The discontent of the neople must have 
been very widespread and deep. oF 
David would not have abandoned the 
strongly fortified city which he had 
made the civil, religious and military 
capital of his kingdom. 

Of the events of no day in all Old 
Testament history have we such a de 
tailed account as of the day David fled 
from Jerusalem (II Samuel, 13:15 te 
16:14): the rest at the “Far House” at 
the outskirts of the city while the six 
hundred pass by; the support of Ittai 
the Philistine chief; the sending back 
of the ark and the rebuking of Zadok 
the priest for bringing it: You a seef 
and do not know better than to endan- 
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ger the ark of God!—the weeping as 
they crossed the Mount of Olives; the 

back of Hushti, the king’s 
an experienced liar and cour- 


gending 


friend, 
tier, that he might fool Absalom and 
give a tip to the priests whom David 


had sent back with the ark; the treach- 
ery of Ziba to Mephibosheth, and its 
reward; the cursing of the king by Shi- 
mei and the feeling of David that he 
deserved it and that it was smail in 
comparison with the treachery of Ab- 
salom; the good news from Hushti; the 
night crossing of the Jordan—all this 
in one day. 

Months now pass. Absalom is 
crowned. (II Samuel, 19:10.) Acting 
on the bad advice of Hushai, Absalom 
tried until he had gathered a great 
army of the dissatisfied, under the 
command of Amasa. David is among 
the first that march on the west side 
of the Jordan. The old guard is around 
him. Shobo, the son of Nahash, whom 
he had made king after the conquest 
of Rabbah, together with two of the 
great chieftains west of the Jordan, 
rallied to his support. (II Samuel, 17: 
27-29.) David chooses to order the bat- 
tle under Joab and Amasa, in the wood- 
ed country near the Jordan, where sea- 
soned troops under experienced lead- 
ers could move to the greatest advan- 
tage. David wanted to command the 
army, but Joab and Abishai did not 
want him. They knew what would hap- 
pen if there should be any danger to 
Absalom. The people said nice things 
to him, spoke of his great valor, and 
fnsisted that instead he should hold the 
fort of Mahanaim and be ready to suc- 
cor them in case of defeat. I imagine 
the three generals smiled grimly when 
David begged them for his sake to deal 


gently with the ungrateful leader of 
the rebellion. 

The battle was evidently a rout, as it 
would naturally be with the ablest com- 


manders and seasoned troops against 
raw recruits headed by a rash, hot- 
headed and conceited young man and 
a comparatively unknown’ general, 
Amasa, of whom we now hear for the 
first time. It was a great slaughter, 
twenty thousand men being killed, and 
there was hot haste after the fugitives. 
The battle spread over the face of all 
that country, “and the forest devoured 
more people that day than the sword 
devoured.” 

Absalom in his flight chanced to 
meet a detachment of Joab’s division 
of the army. He evidently started to 
flee. Riding upon his mule, perhaps the 
royal mule, he was caught by his head 
(or his hair, which he wore long, and 
of which both he and all Israel were 
proud) in the branch of an oak or tere- 
brinth tree. One of the company saw 
him, and, as in duty bound, ran to tell 
Joab, and Joab asked him why he did 
not kill him, saying, “and I would have 
given thee ten pieces of silver, and a 
girdle.’ But the man was too wise for 
that. He knew perfectly well what 
David thought of Absalom, that while 








Ahithophel had counseled that David | 


was the man to be killed and not his 
followers, David wanted to save Absa- 
lom, even tho his followers had to be 
killed. He knew also that Joab would 
have put the blame on him, and said: 
“Then thou thyself would have set thy- 
self against me.” Joab was not in the 
mood to argue with a man who pre- 
ferred to be loyal to the king’s wishes 
rather than obey Joab’s commands 
even for a reward. Hence he says he 
can't stop to talk about it, and takes 
three darts aud thrusts them thru the 
heart of Absalom while he is yet alive. 
Apparently he did not kill him, perhaps 


did not wish to, for it says that “ten 
young men that bare Joab’s armor 
Compassed about and smote Absalom, 


and slew him.” 
Joab then sounded a retreat. He 


knew that with Absalom dead and his | 


body thrown like a beast into the gorge 
and covered with stone to dishonor 
his memory in the eyes of all the peo- 
ble, the rebellion was practically at an 
end. David’s grief, a grief so great 
that the returning victors seemed as 
tho they were coming to a funeral, 
Joab’s stern reproof and his violent 
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Briton, C-810. An eight-reem 
house of the Colonial expression 
designed for the Curtis Compa- 
nies by Trowbridge & — 
finished with Curtis W’. 

@ architectural — 


‘Think of your 


SpOGURS 
when you build 


BOOKCASE should be as much a part of your house as 


your books are a part of your life. 
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This bookcase will 


be a beautiful part of your home today and equally as attractive 


to the next generation. 


nursery rhymes, 


When you plan your house, you can provide a permanent 
place for your books with Curtis Woodwork. 
put in a bookcase is when your house is built. 


This is bookcase C-575. 
have china mantels, 
dressers, dining alcoves, 


closets, 


cases, stairs, doors, windows, 


your } 


the very structure. 


This Colonial bookcase is designed to harmonize 
the other Colonial woodwork in a Colonial type of house. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
architects, of New York, who designed and planned a large 
number of houses to be built with 
interiorand exter 


work. 


Western, 





Wickliffe, C-619 
A charming six-reom house of South- 
ern design with Curtis Woodwork of 
appropriate architectural type designed 
especially for it. 


The makers of CukiiS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfacti 
‘We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 


C 


upbraiding, are told in the chapter 
following. 

What lessons may be learned from 
this? The chapter preceding gives a 
fine illustration of what an old man 
can do in a great crisis. David had 
evidently been so absorbed in his grief 
that he gave little attention to admin- 
istration and thus laid the foundation 
for Absalom’s rebellion. But when a 
crisis came, the old man shows the 
same promptitude, sagacity and wisdom 
that had characterized him thru all his 
early life. David was himself again. 

There is a profound lesson for all 
young men in the career of Absalom. 
Born in luxury, never controlled, vain 
of his unusual beauty of person, con- 
ceited beyond measure, he is an exam- 
ple of what wealth and society and ab- 
sence of control can do for the young 
man. And yet David himself was to 
blame for much of this, to blame for 
having more than one wife, to blame 
for not punishing Amnon, to blame for 
not punishing Absalom for the murder 
of Amnon, to blame for allowing his 
affection to rule his judgment. 


Another lesson is the necessity for 


You can have it, just as you can 
sideboards, 


\ouse as an integral part of the house itself, 


ior Curtis Wood- for a home are still in the dream 
These houses range from stage, and you feel it is too early 
three to eight rooms and are de- to talk to a lumber dealer, then use 


veloped in four architectural ex- 
pressions—Colonial, 
and Southern. 


CURTIS SERVICE 


Oklahoma Cit 
Topeka, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich, 

Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


URTI 


WOODWORK 


‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’” 








Your children will grow up to love 
it, and Kink it with the treasures that it holds. 
be the books that father bought and hoped his children would 
later read, besides your own well-thumbed volumes of favorite 


There may priate woodwork is designed for each type of house. 


A real service to the prospective house builder, especially 
to those with modest means, who have not always been able 
to gratify their good taste, goes with the use of Curtis 
Woodwork. 

Curtis Woodwork is standardized in designs and sizes and 


The time to 


is produced in quantities. ‘The cost of production is thus 


brought down, and the cost to you is accordingly lower. 
eS ) ty 


buffets, kitchen All designs of Curtis Woodwork may be seen in the Curtis 


bedroom dressing tables and tray Catalog, which your lumber dealer can show you. Your 
and interior trim, built into Curtis dealer can also obtain for you without charge portfolios 
a part of of Better Built Homes, designed to include Curtis Woodwork 


when built. Or you can send us the coupon with 25 cents 
specifying which portfolio you 
Volume VI, shows exteriors, 

descriptions of 32 
Volume VII, of 32 


VIII, of 32 


(50 cents in Canada), 
** Better Built Homes,” 
interiors, and floor plans with complete 
four, 


- 9 ~Ostage 
with ill I 
want. 


and five 
and eight rooms; Volume 


houses of three, rooms; 


houses of Six, seven, 


houses for farm use. If your plans 


the coupon for securing portfolios 
English, at 25 cents each (50 cents in 


Appro- Canada. ) 





BUREAU, 5039-6039 so. Second Street, 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Clinton, lowa 


Lathrop, C-818 


This is an eight-room home of the 
English type which ale has its own 
distinctive Curtis Woodwerk tnside 
and out 


» Okla, Minneapolis, Minn. Dayton, Ohio 
Wausau, Wis, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Clinton, lowa 


Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowa 


to its wuesers 





CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
I 5089-6089 So. Second Street, Clinton. lowa 
Enciosed find. .....cents in stamps for which please 
send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VIE (3,4, 
§ room houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better Built Hontes, 
Vol. VIL (6, 7,8 room houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better 
Built Homes; Vol. VIII (houses for farm use) age. 
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parental control. David apparently had 
no control over Absalom, or over any 
of his children. With so many wives 
with different interests, each naturally 
standing up for her own boy, how 
could he expect to be master? This is 
his complaint in his very last words: 


Making Vinegar Out of Cider 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a barrel of cider which has 
not turned to vinegar. What can I doe 
to start it to turning into vinegar?” 

This cider has doubtless become s0 
thoroly hard that most of its sugar has 
turned into alcohol. The next pro- 
cess which must be gone thru is to 
turn the alcohol into acetic acid. We 
suggest that our correspondent draw 
his cider off into another barrel, which 
has been thoroly cleaned and scalded, 
and that he fill this barrel about three- 
fourths full. He should then add a 
gallon and a half of good vinegar 
which contains the socalled “mother.” 
The ideal temperature for promoting 
the turning of alcohol into acetic acid 
is around 70 degrees. It may take a 
year or a year and a half to turn the 
hard cider completely into vinegar. 
Those of our Iowa readers who are 
especially interested in the manufac- 
ture of vinegar should write to the 
Iowa Food and Dairy Commission, 
State House, Des Moines, for bulletins 
which they have on the subject. 


“Verily my house is not so with God; 

Yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant, 

Ordered in all things, and sure;” 


He himself was saved, but not his 
house. 

A lesson which we may learn is that 
the capacity for loving involves the 
capacity for suffering. The man who 
has no capacity for loving suffers com- 
paratively little in this world; and by | 
the same token has little capacity for 
real usefulness. The only man who 
has real power is the man who loves 
his fellowmen, for he is liable to meet 
with ingratitude and must bear his 
cross. Moral power comes thru will- 
ingness to sacrifice for others. it 
usually involves more or less vicarious 
suffering, 
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“Mechanically Correct 
N° MACHINE can give efficient, low- 


cost service and continue to do so 
year after year unless it is mechanically correct. 
Consider the following points of mechanical cor- 
rectness that distinguish international Ensilage 
Cutters: - 


Heavy boiler sais flywheel that is safe 
at any speed but has the weight and 
momentum that require only low speed. 


Positive self feed. Corn chute and extra 
paddle rolls take the place of man at feed 
table on the three large sizes. Lebor saver. 


Tool-steel cutter bar; reversible and may 
be reground, 


Curved inward shear knife insures light 
draft, cuts fodder into even lengths, and 
shells the least corn off the cob. 


Safety lever convenient and may be 
operated from both sides of machine. 


All parts for changing lengths of cuts 
are always on the machine. 


These are only a few of the points of mechanical 
correctness that are responsible for the operating 
} excellence of International Ensilage Cutters. Made 
in 5 sizes; capacities, 3 to 25 tonsan hour. Power 
required: | h. p. perton per hour. Confer with you 
International full-line dealer. 





























INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


GrcommomsTap! 




















-RIPPLEY’S FLY REMOVER SAVED VED $225 


3 Pin mill: for o customer On Five Cows for 90 pe 


Kills and keéps off animals Flies, Mosquitoes, Ticks, Lice and all Insects. Cows 

26% more milk, as they are protected and fed quietly allday. Horses work oy be 
better, Hogs and Poultry are free com lice. No Gad Flies or Warbles to 

where it oe used. 1 gal.and potver for “Bpravet .$2.50;5 gal.and Sprayer,$7. be. logal, 

£2; ; 2 gal., $28; 60 , $55. Four sal. wrayer j for applying o on Dairy Herds, 50. 
; Money Greest {f animais are not protected allon protects 250 cows. Order from ad, 
terms cash 


a Rippley roan eet Co., Box WF Grafton, tl. 



























USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 





Turn 
corn into heh-p priced 
beef and dairy products 


with ® Preston 


Jansing 


on silo beautiful that lasts for 
Patented blocks —_ 

“sesched ends, reinforced with 
twisted steel. Most durable 
tile construction known. 

ler now—build your 
silo before the rush 
season, 
























REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


*, tewe; Ubrichevili ee Dampness, moisture, mof. heat or cold Rave 

















3e™. Bvesten Go. Gept. 323, Lansing, Mick. 
Pactoriee: Fort Dodg: 
Brighton, 





little or no effect on red woo 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 yeare have been found perfectly sound 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

Let us send you free avery interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 
om 1049 Pt Nios w. oe we. Bids. 
MINNEABOLIS we Oana | 






SHIPPED IN 


24 HOURS 
Made of absolut 











L Long Leaf Yat 
clear Long 
low Pine boiled in Cre- 





















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


Won't blow down. ‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Non-Shrinkable q 
oon pays for iteeif. te e best 
Rot-Proof Soon Pp foriteelf. It's the b 
No shrinking or swell- silo you can buy. 


ing of staves. 


: Send for catalog No. 4 
aa W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
= Established 1885 
” Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions @onecerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Kossuth County Builds for 
Better Dairying 


In Kossuth county, Iowa, they are 
endeavoring to put dairying on a per- 
manent basis. Nothing is being tried 
of an experimental nature, nor are 
they doing anything that could not be 
done in other communities. They are 
centering their work around three 
main propositions, the work with the 
young people, the eradication of tu- 
berculosis and disease, and the more 
efficient management of the cream- 
eries. 

A little over a year ago two of the 
firms which were delivering milk to 
the city of Algona decided that they 
would quit. W. A. Wentworth, who 
was then the county agent, immedi- 
ately took up with the creamery the 


“Probably Kossuth, but Winnebago 
and some of the other count 


are 
coming almost as good. Kossuth 9b. 
tained the jump on the other coyp. 


ties, however.” 
When the question was asked up jy 


Kossuth county as to how tl had 
gotten such an early start, unty 
Agent Maakestad, who took Mr. Wept. 
worth’s place, stated that Dr. E. gp 


| Sayer, who has been recently appoint. 


proposition of taking over the milk , 


business of the city as one of the ac- 


tivities of the creamery. The Cham- | 
ber of Commerce was for the proposi- | 


tion for they wanted the city to get 
the best milk that was available and 
they knew that if the creamery took 
the business over that it would be 
done right. 


ing thru their manager, M. Christen- 


ed to the animal health comm sion, 
is the man that is responsible. Dr 
Sayer has for a long time been tegt. 
ing pure-bred herds in the county gg 
that the people believed in the prag 
tice when the law was put into effe¢t, 

In some of the other counties ‘the 
eradication of tuberculosis has beep 
from the standpoint of public health, 
In Kossuth up to the present time it 
has been from the standpoint of do. 
lars and cents. The breeders realize 
that it is to their advantage to free 
their herds from the pest. Some of 
the first herds tested the owners 
thought were free from the disease, 
but the results showed that they werg 
mistaken, This helped to convince 


| others that they had ought to test 
The officers of the creamery, work- 


| 


their herds, and so the work hag 
grown. They have had a man testing 
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Co-operative Creamery at Algona 


son, have done such a good job of giv 
ing service and a high quality product 
that they now deliver practically all of 
the milk in the city. The city is get- 
ting a pasteurized product guaranteed 
to contain 4 per cent butterfat. All 


| of this milk comes from tubercular- 


free herds so that the milk would not 
need to be pasteurized for that reason. 

At the same time that the people of 
the city are getting a good proposi- 
tion at a fair price the milk produc- 


| ers are getting a better price than in 





cities where they are selling the milk 
to firms who specialize in that busi- 
ness. In June the average price re- 
ceived for 4 per cent milk was $4.70 
per 100 pounds, as compared to $3.75 
in Des Moincs, while the people of 
the city received a better product 
than is delivered in Des Moines for 
the same price, or 14 cents per quart. 

In other lines the creameries all 
over the county are pushing their work 
on a permanent basis. There is some 
talk now of coéperative carload ship- 
ments of butter. Some of the cream- 
eries already have secured the Iowa 
brand for their butter, while others 
are working towards that basis. In 
the past a few of the weaker cream- 
eries that were started have closed 
down, due t» lack of support, but the 


most of the creameries that are going | 


at the present time are progressing 
in good shape. 

In order to find out what county 
in the state was doing the most con- 


structive work in the state in the | 


eradication of tuberculosis we asked 
the question of Dr. F. W. Thompson, 
who has charge of the work in the 
state. He answered immediately: 








in the county almost continually for 
some time, and the work could be 
doubled if the state funds would per 
mit. 

It may be in the future that the cam- 
paign will be broadened out. [People 
are beginning to realize that it is to 
the benefit of the public to have the 
tuberculosis eradicated. Already some 
of the creameries have passed resoli- 
tions favoring such action on the part 
of their patrons. It may be that the 
Red Cross nurse will help present the 
matter to the people. Such an action 
will not be taken until it is reason 
ably sure that the people who are de 
siring the test can be taken care of. 

As we hinted before, the young peo 
ple are not being forgotten. The 
Farm Bureau has recently hired an a& 
sistant who is specializing in the work 
with young folks. He has already or 
ganized a calf club which has thirty 
one pure-bred calves in it. Thes@ 
calves were purchased in Wisconsin by 
the Iowa Dairy Association and come 
from well-bred stock as well as dit 
ease free herds. Another club with 
forty-five members and _ forty-five 
grade heifer calves has been orgal- 
ized. These are also Wisconsin calves 
purchased in the same way. The bank 
ers are backing these clubs by taking 
the boys’ notes. 

In the pure-bred club they have 
taken a step ti.at will tend to give per 


| manence to the club, a factor which 


has often been overlooked in clubs i 
the past. The boys will keep the heif 


| ers for two years and in the meantime 


breed them to some of the good bulls 
of the county and sell them with 
calves at foot, or keep the calves, thé 
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heifers or both. This practically as- 
sures that a large majority of the boys 
will know by the time that the club 
work is over whether they expect to 
be breeders or not. 

This type of permanence simplifies 
the type of work that the dairymen 
are working for in the county. They 
are not trying to do anything flashy 
put work for the future success of 
the industry. 





Milk Secretion 


~ at the Beltsville farm, near Wasn- 


ington, operated by the dairy division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Doctor Meigs is trying to find out the 
problem of milk secretion. He has 
found that cows that are not fed grain 
during the dry period will be limited 
in their milk production the following 
year. This is due to insufficient min- 
eral matter. He has taken ordinary 
dairy cows, somewhat run down in con- 
dition and production, and by feeding 
them on such minerals as calcium and 
phosphorus, has brought them back to 
productivity. Considerable effect has 
peen noticeable in the milk yield when 
these minerals have been fed shortly 
before lactation, especially from phos- 
phorus. 

Doctor Meigs is also making progress 
with his investigations of different 
kinds of proteins in ordinary feeding 
stuffs, to see which gives the best re- 
sults in milk secretion. It has been 
noted for some time that certain pro- 
teins stimulate milk production more 
than others. This is found due to the 
fact that they are more productive of 
amino acids than the others. Doctor 
Meigs has found a certain amount of 
amino acids in the blood system, and 
that the amount of amino acid de- 
creased as much as 34 per cent in pass- 
ing thru the glands of a cow in milk, 
whereas with a dry cow there was no 
change in amino acids, showing that 
in producing milk the amino acids 
must be drawn on constantly, which 
indicates that a method of determining 
the available amino acids in different 
feeds may enable the feeder to replen- 
ish this element more quickly and 
more economically with one protein 
feed than another. 


Silage for Dairy Cattle 


At this season of the year, the ques- 





tion of silage is always an important | 
one. There is less argument needed | 


for silos at the present time than has 
been true in the past for their use is 
becoming more and more common. 
Some of the principal advantages of 
silos are, they require less space for 
roughage than any other type of stor- 
age; silage shows a good effect on 
stock; it provides succulent feed in 
summer as well as in winter; there 
is no waste in feeding silage, for if it 
is of good quality the cattle will clean 


it up; it is easier to handle in winter 
or during a busy time than shock fod- 
der; its value as a feed has increased 


in proportion to other feeds so it is 
just as economical to use as it ever 
was 





Handling of Dairy Products 


The Department of Agriculture of 
the state of Illinois has recently issued 
some iggestions in’ regard to the 
> ge of the dairy products, espe- 
Clally on the farm, which gives some 
very good suggestions as to methods 
Which will insure a higher class prod- 


uci. They summarize their conclu- 
Slons under nine main points: (1) 
Keep your cows as clean as possible; 


(2) use a covered milk pail; (3) milk 
with dry hands; (4) care for your 
milk immediately after milking; (5) 
keep milk and cream in a cool place; 
(6) wash, scald and dry utensils; (7) 
deliver ¢ ream and milk as promptly as 
Eotle; (8) stir cream thoroly at 
fast twice each day; (9) install a 
tank cooling system. 
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the'Fadless Barn Equipment 














the Porter line. 





equipment 
personal. 


poerer equipment — fit for the finest 
show barn— is built first of all for the 
homely, everyday job of keeping the cows clean 
and comfortable, and lightening the barn work. 


g You'll find it free from fads and attachments—no 
» Si features” which serve merely as‘‘selling points.” 


ih DORTER 
iwi Dependable Since Sixty Eight” 
cos 


products are built to wse. They’re as common as your 
old corn planter—and as practical. 





@ But if you are one of those business farmers who are 
dairying for profit, if you buy your barn equipment 
for utility, as you do your farm implements, you'll like 
It includes every product you'll need 
to make your barn modern, convenient and profitable, 
and to keep yourself and your workmen contented. 


@ You'll find a world of pleasure in your light, airy, 
Porter-equipped barn—a pleasure that will be keener 
because you know that you are giving your cows 
every chance in the world to make good; 
barn is as well equipped and as well regulated as the 
most modern factory; that you are producing dairy 
products as clean and wholesome as is humanly pos- 
sible; that you are realizing a profit in keeping with 
the years of effort and anxiety you have invested. 


that your 


@ The cost is not large. The interest on complete Porter 
equipment for each cow runs only 50c or 75¢ a year. 


q Thousands of at eee dealers sell Porter 
because t 
recommend it. We'll gladly send 
you our catalog or Barn Plan Book and 
tell you where you can see Porter products. 


believe in it and can 


E. Porter Corporation 


920 Guion Street °. 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS — 







































































Treat All Seeds 


Take no chances. Smut is a 
common disease which usually 
decreases the yield of grain as 
much as 20%. Formaldehyde 
is endorsed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as the 
standard treatment of seed grain, 
to prevent smuts, fungus growth, 
potato scab and black-leg. 


FORMELDELIDE 


*“@orhe “Ghe Farmers Friend mers Frie. 


oan a full yield because it destroys 
all forms of smuts and checks all plant 


oe 


pint bottle of Formaldehyde—from 

the Laboratories of the Perth a 
Chemical Works—treats 40 bushels of 
seed. New hand-book just issued free. , 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK ,; 
























WWE GENVINE 
‘7+ ROLLER 
Ihe; CHAIN 
. ey ELEVATOR 
THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 






The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest toinstal?, best 


built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 30 bu. per 
minute, Write today for Fres BLve Prmts 
and HaNpDsomME Book. A. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Morten, 1. 


HARVESTER Sa cuts 
coe Pek: throws in 7 i on Bate’ Corn 
equal to a ry. ~y yg) io 


7 $28 » i 
or, — wi —y Feed bi et mg . 


ing caine os 
ree rites; “ years ago i purchased ‘a Corn 
Harvester. Yona ould not 

thine if I take oo the price of [a 
“Works 6 fae better than'l 1 
in labor this fall.’*,Roy Apple, 
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KANSAS CITY SHEET METAL PRODUCTS C8. 


416 American Bank A sar Kansas City, Mo. 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 
fer our priee list. 


223 Pear! St., SIOUX CITY, jOWA 
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A Sign of 
Dependability~ 


The MULE-HIDE sign 
on alumber dealer’s build- 
mre ing marks him as a man 
MULE HID : whosells Asphalt Roofing 
ROOFING and Shingles of a depend- 
SHINGLES able quality—the kind that 
have an actual service 
record of: 


** Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


Ask your lumber dealer; he’ll gladly 
tell you why MULE-HIDE is the 
logical roofing for you to buy. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue . Chicago 
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How Will Your Hogs Grade 
on the Market? 


In fitting a hog for market more must be considered than 
simply putting on fat. Ail the flesh, both lean and fat, 
must be put on solidly while weight is being gained. It 
takes a thoroughly balanced ration to do this and do it 
quickly. This thorough balancing of ingredients is found 
in International Hog Feed. 


International Hog Feed 
Fattens Hogs Quickly — Builds Them Firmly 


International Hog Feed prepares your hogs for market 30 to 60 days 
earlier. It builds them up solidly so that they will stand the trip to mar- 
ket without breaking down or losing weight. A hog prepared on this 
» feed is going to grade high at the stockyards. If you 
sell to a local stock buyer he is going to give you a bet- 
ter deal than you could command on soft, sloppy hogs. 


Save your corn—feed International. A three months’ 
trial will show you the results we are talking about. 
Yours will be the profit and satisfaction. Order from 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it in stock we will supply you. 


Act now and get your hogs in under the wire this fall. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


«eae iat a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Live Agents Wanted 
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FARM ENGINEERING) 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai) themselves of Mr. Dickerson’# expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries, 











Successful Siphon for Wells 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am sending you a diagram and 
description of a siphon I am using to 
draw water from one well to another, 
which has worked so satisfactorily I 


| think your readers will be interested 


in building similar ones where their 
conditions will permit. 

“In this case, as can be seen by the 
diagram, I have a well on a hill, 45 
feet deep and fitted with windmill and 
pump with cylinder 20 feet below the 
surface. At some distance away, I 
have a much stronger well 26 feet 
deep, the ground surface at the second 


well being 5 feet lower than that at 


| the higher well. I have constructed a 








siphon between the two wells by put- 
ting a %-inch pipe from one to the 
other, running it to within one foot of 
the bottom of well No. 2, and putting 
on a foot-valve, and connecting it to 
the suction pipe of well No. 1 just be- 
low the cylinder. This pipe runs down 
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within a foot or so of the bottom of 
well No. 1. The siphon pipe is about 
3 feet underground at its highest point 
and hence the greatest raise possible, 
if well No. 2 be pumped down to with- 
in one foot of bottom, would be 28 
feet. 

“The foot valve holds water to the 
high point in the %-inch pipe. It 
worked without the foot valve, but 
better with it. For several years, I 
did not have the %-inch pipe connect- 
ed to the pump pipe, but %-inch pipe 
went to bottom of well No. 1. I hada 
pump on well No. 2 instead of foot 
valve, and started the siphon in this 
way. Have had it coupled up as shown 
since last August, and have not had 
to re-start my siphon as yet.” 

This is a very interesting installa- 
tion, and we wish to thank our corre- 
spondent for sending it in, as it really 
is a very ingenious arrangement. He 
has a true siphon by which he draws 
the water from well No. 2 to well No. 
1 whenever the level in well No. 1 gets 
lower than in the’ other, and the foot 
valve prevents any siphon action the 
other way in case well No. 1 fills up 
higher than the other. And every 


stroke of the pump has a suction ac- 


tion on the siphon, tending to keep it 
in good working order and prevent the 
collection of air at the highest point, 
the weak point in a siphon when the 
lift gets too high. It is a little more 
than a siphon, in fact, because when- 
ever the level in well No. 1 gets very 
much lower than that in No. 2, the 
pump is really pumping out of well 
No. 2. Probably there should Ye a 
valve some place in the %-inch pipe 
so it can be closed in case well No. 2 
runs dry and uncovers the pipe, other- 
wise the pump could not be used. 


| 





Buying a Used Car 

A subscriber asks our advice ag to 
some good points to observe in buying 
a used car and especially how to telj 
when a cylinder has been scored or the 
motor has been overheated. As this jg 
the time now when such sales are cop. 
mon, perhaps a few suggestions along 
this line would be of interest to others 
of our subscribers as well. 

Perhaps the most important thing ip 
buying a used car is one to which most 
people give little or no thought, wheth 
er or not the seller has a Clear title to 
the car. If buying locally, where both 
the car and the seller are known, this 
is not quite so.important; but when 
buying an unknown car from a strap 
ger, better make it a point to see that 
the car has not been stolen nor has a 
chattel mortgage which will have to be 
satisfied before the car can be kept, 
The laws of some states are quite strict 
in regard to stolen cars and those who 
buy cars without a proper investiga 
tion neither deserve nor should expect 
much sympathy when they find they 
are up against a violation or neglect of 
some of these laws. It is worth a tele 
gram or two to investigate the strap 
ger’s story before paying out your good 
money on a doubtful purchase. 

Assuming that question of title has 
been or will be looked after satisfac 
torily, the things to be considered in 
judging the condition and value ofa 
used car may be grouped under motor, 
electrical system, chassis, and finish 
and general appearance. Of these, the 
first three are very important whether 
the car is to be used for pleasure or 
for business purposes. The last one is 
quite important if the car is for plex 
sure use, but is less important where 
the car is to be wsed for delivery or 
other business use. 

The motor is the heart of the car, 
and the place where trouble is most 
likely to develop in a used car. It 
should therefore be given close atten 
tion in buying such a car. It usually 
is not practical to tear down a motor 
and examine all the different parts in 
detail, but an experienced hand can 
tell very closely the motor’s condition 
by a few simple tests. If the buyer 
feels qualified to make these tests, well 
and good; if not, it will pay him to 
have an expert friend look over the 
car and advise him as to the condition 
of the various parts. First drive the 
ear four or five miles at varying 
speeds, having some of the way a little 
sandy and a hill or two to climb, and 
notice whether the car seems to labor 
in the heavier going or on the hills, of 
whether any pound develops under 
varying conditions of spark and thro 
tle. If not, and the car seems to take 
the hills and hard going easily and 
runs smoothly, the chances are that 
the cylinder and pistons and bearings 
are in good shape. Before deciding, 
however, the compression in each cy 
inder should be tested separately. It 
each cylinder holds compression 1 
good shape, it is pretty good evidence 
that cylinder walls and pistons and 
rings are in good shape. If any cylil 
der shows decidedly poor compressiO, 
the prospective purchaser should it 
sist on having the cylinder head Tt 
moved and examine it for scored walls, 
broken or worn rings, or defective 
valve seats. If the car runs irregularly 
and does not pick up satisfactorily, but 
shows good compression on each cylil 
der, it is probably due to wrong carb 
retor adjustment. Good compression 
on each cylinder after running long 
enough to get warmed up is also pretty 
good evidence that the cylinder walls 
have not been scored or warped out of 
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round by being ; evintionted. The radi- 
oa should also be inspected for any 


jeakage. 

If the storage battery turns the 
starter over smartly and the ammeter 
shows 5 to 10 amperes charge when 
the car is running 15 to 20 miles per 
pour, the electrical system is probably 
jn pretty poor shape. The value of a 
pattery will depend to a certain extent 
on the age, and not much further ser- 
yice can usually be looked for from one 
which been in use two seasons. 
fach cell should be tested for gravity 
reading, and if one or two cells are 
considerably lower than the others, it 
may be suspected that the battery is 
peginning to go bad. 

The chief things to look for in re- 
gard to the chassis are that the trans- 
mission and differential are in good 
shape, that the whéels line up properly 
and do not wabble, that the bearings 


has 


are in good shape, and the brakes do | 
If the gears shift | 


not need relining. 
easily and quietly in all the different 
speeds and there is no noticeable growl 
or knock in the transmission or dif- 
ferential, they are probably in good 
shape; altho about the only way to be 
sure about the differential is to have 
ittaken apart. Front wheels wabbling 
may indicate worn bearings or sprung 
wheels, while with the rear one wab- 
bling may mean sprung wheels or bent 
axles or shafts. Faulty alignment may 
be suspected if the car seems to steer 
poorly, or may be found by checking 
according to the directions given in an 
article a few weeks ago. 

The finish and general appearance 
of the car should be observed closely, 
as this means a good deal in the plea- 
sure a car will give. Does the paint- 
ing and varnish look bright and shin- 








ing, or does it have a dull, dead look 
with a great number of fine hair 
cracks? If the cracks do not show, a | 


coat of varnish may put the finish in 
good shape; if they do, it probably will 
need repainting. How about the top? 
Has it any holes or broken places that 


will leak at the first rain? Any spots | 
or stains on the top lining should be 
investigated, as they probably indicate 
a leak. How about the edges of the 
cishions and the upholstering on the 
arm rests and around the doors? Does 


this show considerable wear even tho 
it has been touched up to pass hasty 
inspection? Are the back and side cur- 
tains in good shape with glass in good 


shape? 
What about squeaks and rattles as 
you take your trial ride? Are they no- 


ticeable or is the car quiet? This also 
Means a good deal in the pleasure one 


vill get. What about the tires? Are 
they badly worn or do they have bad 
tuts with puffed places around the 
tuts? Do any of them show signs of 


rim cutting or breaks along the sides? 
What about tools and accessories? Does 





the car have a jack and tire pump and | 


& g00d set of tools? 

We have indicated in the foregoing 
fome of the points to be watched for 
in passing judgment on a used car 
Which is up for sale. Obviously, it is 
Mpossible to fix on any price or effect 
&1 the price which each of the differ- 
ent points mentioned may have. The 
best way of estimating the value of a 
fr under consideration is first to find 
out from a dealer or someone who | 
vy about what a given car is worth 
hen thor 


Oly overhauled and put in 
‘ea rut ae condition, and then try 
0 

estimate how much it would cost to 


bring an any defective part up to the de- 
- Standard. Here again the advice 

an expert friend would be worth 
having al 


id paying for. 





Red Oak Versus White Oak 
for Fence Posts 


é wa correspondent writes: 
‘What is 


An Io 


empared the life of red oak as 

ae d with white oak for fence | 

athe lowa experiment station at 

eeed ee red oak with having a 

Years ife as a fence post of six 

eee ta compared with seventeen 
or white oak. 
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A good motor truck would add to your 
profits even if it did not work for dollars- 


and-cents less than 


minutes it saves 


road could well be spent more profitably 
than on the seat of a wagon. 
ducts, sooner marketed, would be in better 


condition; 
Progressive farmers 
haulage actually 
other ways—such, 


mizing losses due to 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. 


Builders of “<The Nation’s Freight Car” 


4548 West 26th Street 


from every hour on the 


therefore worth 





horses. The 30 to 45 

Diamond T Farm Special 
delivers lowest final cost 
farm transportation— 
because it is built to meet 
actual farm conditions. Let 
us tell you how and why. 
The reasons are in a 32 
page book—100 interesting 
illustrations and non-tech 
nical explanations — that 
will come by return mail 
upon receipt of your name 
and address. 


Your pro- 
more money. 
have found that motor 
earns money in many 
minti- 


for instance, as 


“shrinkage.” 


Chicago, Illinois 














UNIVERSAL TIRE PRESSURE 








After] the{tire; has “ex— 
ploded it is too late. 
Find Fout” if “it” needs 
more air BEFORE the 
blow-out . happens. 


To do this, you ‘need a 


SCHRADER 
GAU G E- 
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g Hogs Require Plenty 
> of Sunshine and Air 


Hogs grow faster and profits increase 
more quickly if your hog houses epee 
permit plenty of sunshine and air. They ees 
are as necessary to your hogs as their food. 

Better cupolas cannot be made. 


Cupolas They fill farm byildings with fresh 


air always. No dralts Rustproof, stormproof, 
bane and endorsed by age of farmers. : 


in-Lite Windows 


hoghouse. Keep hogs healthy and comfortable. Easily installed 
in “old or new hog houses. Galvanized iron, two styles, sta- 
tionary and ventilating. Absolutely watertight, fire and rust- 
proof. No rattling 
or vibration. Re- 
quires no paint or repairs—last a 


lifetime. 
Textboook on hoghouse cone. 


FREE— struction, care of hogs, etc. 


Written by agricultural-authorities. Worth 

to you. Also 9 hog house plans and 
complete catalog. Write today. OK pros 
ducts sold by good dealers. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 
2804 Floyd Avenue, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 











birdproof. 


let _— pour into every 
nook and corner of your 





Scene on the farm of 
R. H. Rounds, Le Mars. towa. 











When writing 








to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Weeds 
This is the best time of year to study 
how many different kinds 
an find in your pasture. 
rag-weed, which is found 


weeds. See 
of weeds you « 


First there i 


in nearly every pasture in this section 
of the country. It dies every fall and 
comes up fresh from seed the next 
spring. If we can keep rag-weed from 
going to seed for several years, we 
can get the best of it. tun over the 
pasture with a mower in August and 
September, and cut the rag-weeds off. 
Of course you will still be bothered 
some next year because the land is 
still full of seeds, but after a time you 
can get the best of rag-weed simply by 
mowing 

The second common pasture weed is 
the blue vervain We have all seen 
that rather common pasture weed with 
its flows arranged in slender blue 
spikes, and have often wondered what 
its name wa This weed live over 
year after year and spreads by both 
seeds and root-stoch You can doa 
lot to keep vervain from spreading by 
mowing it several times in the late 
summer just like rag-weed Mowing 
will check most of the worst pasture 
weeds. 

In the corn field at this time of year 
foxtail is the most common weed. We 
all realize that it is impossible to get 
rid of foxtail, and that the only prac- 
tical thing to do for this weed is to 
give as clean cultivation as possible 


during June and early July. 
Smartweed, lamb’s quarter, red root 
and barnyard grass are other common 
corn field weeds which have almost 
exactly the same habits as foxtail 
These weeds all die when frost comes, 
and come up fresh from seed the fol- 
lowing spring Most land i oO well 
stocked with seed of this kind of weeds 
that it is impossible to eradicate them, 
and all that can be done is to keep 


them down as well as possible by clean 


cultivation. 
Butter-print or 


velvet weed has the 


same kind of habit as the weeds just 
mentioned, but it is a worse pest be 
cause of the fact that it grows larger, 
and, moreover, its seeds live longer in 
the soil There are cases on record 
where velvet weed seeds have lived for 
as long as fifty years tut even with 
velvet weed, about all that can be done 
is to give as clean cultivation as pos- 


sible. It may pay in the case of butter- 

print to do a little hand-hoeing or pull 

ing along about the first of August. 
Cockleburs belong in the same class 


as butter-print. While they are annu- 
als and spread only by seed, they grow 
rankly, and, moreover, they seem to 
poison the soil for corn. It unquestion- 
ably pays to give a special hoeing to 
get rid of cockleburs during early Au- 
gust. 

The worst weeds are those which 
live over year after year and which 
spread not only by seed but also by 


You are for- 
any weeds of 
In northern 


underground root-stocks. 
tunate if you never get 
this sort on your farm. 


Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and north- 
ern Illinois, quack-grass is the worst 
weed of this sort. In the central part 


of the corn belt, morning-glories 
the commonest weed of this type. ¢ 
ada thistle and horse-nettle 
than morning-glories and 
bad as quack-grass. Cultivation with 
the ordinary cultivator shovel not 
make much impression on this type of 


are 
‘an- 
are worse 
almost as 


will 


weed, for the reason that the root- 
stocks are torn up and scattered over 
the field, and as a result the pest is 
started in a new place. Surface culti 
vators seem to be best adapted to 
fighting this kind of pest. In the case 
of morning-glories, the surface culti- 


vator should be equipped with special 
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plows have adopte 
for use in coulters. 


Add LAS PRA AS AU al 


as other implemen 
as the tractor—mu 
after hour and day 


Waa ahd wit 


” 





Straight and true a 
season. They add 
are designed, built 






MUTT et 


? E 
pag to ae nent service, never requiring adjustment. 
“a 4 . . . 
: yA 'q This is typical of the advantages that 
vf 3 Hyatt Bearings provide in other farm 
1 machinery, such as tractors, threshers, 


binders, wind mills, etc. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
i Tractor Bearings Division 


= Cc 


Industrial Bearings 


Blount 
Grand Detour 
Vulcan 

After long field tests, manufacturers of these 


Experience has shown that plows, as well 


Stantly dependable service. 
Hyatt Bearings keep plow coulters running 


Motor Bearings Division, Detroit 
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In these Plows 


Avery Co. 


Avery 


d Hyatt Roller Bearings 


ts, must be built as well 
st be able to work hour 
after day, giving con- 
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nd need oil but once a 
to the life of a plow and 
and installed for perma- 
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morning- g-glory knives, which k keep the 
blades from getting tangled up. In 
those cases where clean cultivation 
doesn’t seem to get the best of weeds 
of this sort, it is a good plan to put 
the land down in pasture for several 


pasture up in 
Pasture the 


years, and then plow the 
August and seed it to rye 


rye and plow it under the following 
May, and either seed very heavily to 
sorghum or Sudan grass, or else put 
the land in corn and give the very 
cleanest of cultivation with a surface 
cultivator. 

Meadows have some special weeds 
of their own. Dock and sorrel are 
among the worst. About all that you 


can do to get rid of dock is to go thru 
the meadow right after a rain and pull 
them out, root and all. There is no 
easy way of getting rid of sorrel ex 
cept to plow the land up and put it into 
corn. In fact, you can get rid of most 
meadow weeds by putting the land in 
corn, and you can get rid of most corn 
field weeds for the time being by seed- 
ing the land down to meadow or pas 
ture. One of the really big advantages 
in the rotation of crops that you 
can control weeds better 


is 


Suppose you try to find the name of 


each weed on your farm, and also 
whether it is an annual, biennial or 
perennial. If your father can’t tell you 


| 
| 
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the names of some of the weeds, ask 
your county agent, and if he can’t tell 
you send a sample of the weed to Dr. 
L. H. Pammel, at Ames, or to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. We won’t guarantee to 
name all of the weeds you send in, but 
we can name the weeds which really 
amount to much. 





Calf Club Success 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A little better than one year ago the 
Holstein calf the 
of formed by 
Agent Clyde Combs, 
ty. The 


prices fixed. 


To 


first heifer club in 


state Iowa was County 
in Fayette coun- 
calves were bought and the 
Then each youth was al- 
paying the 
thru the various local banks 
of the county. The range of prices 
paid for the calves was from $115 to 
$200, with the average price falling at 
$153. From that time on the 
were fed and cared for along scientific 
lines by the members of the club. Last 
fall the stock was exhibited at the 
county fair, and constituted one of its 
most attractive features. 

Practically the same methods were 
used in the Boys’ and Girls’ Shorthorn 
Calf Club, These were bought a year 


lowed to draw a calf by lot, 


price set 


calves 
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Farm Engines ana Tractors 


Standard throughout. No freak 
features. Built for practical farm use. 
Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
sizes 114 to 12 H. P. All styles. 
Write for Catalog 
TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lake Street 
Port Washingtos, 
Wis. 















































* Two men baled 20 tons in 7 bours’* says 

o Saye 40% on baling cost. New Uni- 
| versal self ing bay press bales 
| faster and cleaner. Save on wire— 


save pay of 2 men. Uses 6h. p. to 
4h. p. Tractor. Weighe 3000 ce witho “4 
engine. Strongest press forite weightbailt “ ns! et 
E Write me for my FREE CIRCULAR ¢ tel ng nh 
ee Erp Hay Press ” 
LIAM A. SEYMOUR, onesioeN aul 


THREADER press ¢ CO., 1322 Ottows St., a rth, 


Sanitary—The ON LY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean w2 — 
time Cleanout plug makes cleaning ©#*) 
your dealer or direct $9.50 f. 0. b. factory owt 
ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, 


| Please mention this paper when writing 
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The Boys Sold These Heifers for an Average of $457 Above What They Cost As Calves 


ago, at an average of $140, the prices 
ranging from $95 to $185. 

The crowning moment for the club 
members, however, came this year, 
when the auction sales were held. The 
Holsteins were sold at Oelwein and the 
Shorthorns at West Union. The youth- 
ful feeders had their stock in the pink 
of condition, and the enthusiasm ran 
high in the competitive bidding. Some 
of the best authorities on beef cattle 
were present at these sales, and said 
that the results obtained by the mem- 
bers were exceptionally remarkable. A 
year ago no one would have believed 
it possible. 

In the Holstein sale at Oelwein, the 
high price was reached when Miss 
Eliza Highland Johanna 3d, the prize 
heifer of Irving Stewart, of Maynard, 
sold for $875. The next highest price 
was $825, paid for Rex Rieplow’s heif- 
er, Lotta Bells Netherland Inka. The 
prices paid for the fifteen calves 
ranged from $325 to $875. Only one 
fell below the $400 mark. This brought 
the average selling price to $610. An 
investment a year ago of $2,295 in pure- 
bred Holsteins returned $9,150 to the 
youthful feeders. 

In the Shorthorn sale the results 
were also very commendable. Selling 
at an average price of $280, with a top 
price of $525, the seventeen owners 
realized a total of $4,900. The top 
amount of $525 was paid to Phil Wine- 
gar, of Randalia, for his heifer, Plea- 
sure Dale 732871. 

Fayette county, proud of its first 
venture and planning bigger things, is 
now laying plans for more clubs of a 





similar sort. The movement must 
extended until it encompasses every 
aspiring farm youth in the county. Con- 
templated organizations of the Angus 
Calf Club and various pure-bred pig 
clubs are being considered. The coun- 
ty is awake to its possibilities and one 
of the livest and largest Farm Bureaus 
in the state of Iowa is backing the 
movement to the limit. 
B. E. BROWN. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 





Sweet vs. Mammoth Clover for 
Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is better for green manure 
to be plowed under early in May, sweet 
clover or mammoth clover? Can either 
of these be seeded late in the summer? 
How would it be to seed some rye late 
this summer in connection with the 
clover? How ‘nuch clover seed would 
be required per acre when drilled in?” 

Except on sandy land which is rath- 
er poor in limestone, we prefer sweet 
clover to mammoth clover for green 
manure purposes. On ordinary Iowa 
land sweet clover will make a decided- 
ly heavier growth early in the spring. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
seed about the middle of August one 
bushel of rye and ten pounds of scari- 
fied white sweet clover seed per acre. 
He can pasture the rye and sweet clo- 
ver during the spring and then plow 
under about May 10th. We have seen 
a combination of this sort plowed un- 
der as late as May 30th and still pro- 
duce an unusually good corn crop. 





Shorthorns in the United States 




















There are approximately 15,400,000 Shorthorns in the United States, as 
compared with 14,300,000 Herefords, 11,000,000 Holsteins, 9,500,000 Jerseys 
Of the 15,400,000 Shorthorns, 1,812,000, or 11.8 per 
Nebraska is the second Shorthorn state, with 
1,258,000; Minnesota third, with 1,038,000; Kansas fourth, with 991,000; 
Missouri fifth, with 858,000, and Texas and Illinois are tied for sixth, with 
The greatest field of Shorthorn usefulness seems to be in 
Here the Shorthorn dual-purpose cow 
furnishes the bulk of the butter production as well as beef. 


and 2,500,000 Angus. 
cent, are located in Iowa. 


740,000 each. 
the western half of the corn belt. 


i 





Distribution of Shorthorns in the United States according to Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. One dot equais 10,000 Snorthorns. lowa 
| leads with 1,800,000 Shorthorns. 








d—Only $ 398 


Guaranteed for Six Months 


Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, specially built for 
farmers’ use. Light weight. Very comfortable. For 


asummer Work Shoe it can't be beat. 


a. Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned, wear 
fesisting wapeee, Double tanned to resist all barne 
\ i jill dry soft after being wet. Double Oak 
es. Brass Nailed and Sewed. Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leather heels. Solid Grain Leather 
\ nner Soles. Wide widths. Size 6to 11. Chocolate 
Brown Color. Special price for limited time only, 
direct from this ad at factory prices and 
oe ETS. 

t joes not give satisfac’ 
for six months due to defect in material or 

ur 





MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
“The Third Big Wail Onder Hones” 



















FARMERS 


The fall of the year isthe time to Kill quack grass and other 
foul growths. Y 


















PLOWATANNA Minn) 
a - Your ground is in a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest, 
The Mowar Quack Grass Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 Inches high. It is 
made to give the rider comfort, 
Mall this coupon for fur- 
ther information. 
Your questions 
shall be an- 











































J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 

















your 
{ ] Quack Grass Destroyer 
| ) Harrow Cart 

{ ] Corn Cultivator 
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; Farmers Need This 
Dependable Truck 


In designing and building the Independent Motor Truck 
special consideration was given to the trucking needs of the farmers of 
the middle west. We realized the farmers need of motor transportation 
that could be depended upon whenever there were farm products to be 
moved—whether winter or summer—over good roads or bad. 


INDEPENDENT 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Are constructed entirely of standard parts—parts which have been thor- 
oughly tested by years of actual service and have proven there unques- 
tioned dependability. Continental Red Seal Motor, Bosch Magneto, 
Fuller Transmission and Russell Internal Gear Drive will suggest to 
you the high standard around which the Independent Truck is built. 
cause our factory is located i i i i 5 
$100 We furnish the pf painting aad ee aed bare he gee 


which saves you rom $150 to $200 for extra equipment. In case repairezare necessary, 
the factory is near to you and they may be had on short notice. 


Let the Independent solve your trucking problems—move 
yous oda. or uce = ot & E et quickly and 
at a minimu cos rite t 

on our 1 1-2 ton model, the ideal treck for the farw’® 


Independent Motor ,- 
i. Truck Co., Inc. a 
1805 W. Third St of Prd 


A 4 Davenport, Ia. ane as? 
ged : 3 o MP SE 
eG) 


Fill out and Sg f 
z mail this ite K's eo Jf 
4 LS gS , P 
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Vacation Trips 





Paddling Its 
‘Own Canoe 





HE publisher of a metropolitan 

newspaper asked recently, “Is it true 

that there is a common ownershi 
and a common Board of Directors for all 
the Companies having Standard Oil as 
part of their name?” 


Our answer to this gentleman was, “It 
is not true.” 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
distinct from other corporations having 
a similar name. 


It is owned by 4799 stockholders, of 
whom 2124 are women. No single stock- 
holder owns as much as 10 percent of 
the total stock. 


The affairs of this Company are admin- 
istered by a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of 7 men, who devote their entire 
time to the Company’s business and are 
connected in no way with any other 
Standard Oil Company. 


Each man has won his position through 
demonstrated ability and is a specialist 
in handling the particular work for 
which he is responsible. 


The personnel of the present Board of 
Directors of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is 
Mr. Robert W. Stewart 
Chairman of the Board 


Mr. Wm. M. Burton 


President 
Mr. Henry S. Morton 


Vice-President 


Mr. Edward G. Seubert 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. Seth C. Drake 


General Manager—Sales 


Mr. Wm. E. Warwick 


General Manager— Manufacturing 


Mr. Beaumont Parks 


Assistant General Manager—Manufacturing 


These men fix the policy and practices 
of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


bck Phe responsible only to the 4799 
stockholders. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Automobile tours seem to be popu- 
lar this year among corn belt farmers. 
Some of us will have to be content 
with short trips in our own state. Oth- 
ers will select southern and western 
routes, taking in New Mexico, Califor- 
nia, the Yellowstone National Park 
and other points. 

For those who expect to take these 
trips and would like to know the in- 
teresting places or have some sugges- 
tions as to equipment and other inci- 
dentals we quote some of our readers 
who sent in their experiences in re- 
sponse to our request. 

Mr. L. A. Caldwell, of Washington 
county, Iowa, says that those traveling 
thru Iowa will be surprised at the many 
points of interest to be found. He men- 
tions among them the settlement of 
the Mennonites, in southern Iowa, 
Jehnson county, also the Indian settle- 
ment in western Iowa, the buffalo on 


who are out for sight-seeing rather 
than the fun of camping: “We took 
no tent or cooking outfit with us, and 
were glad of it. Traveling day ; 
day, when evening came we were t 
enough, and enjoyed a meal at « 
hotel much better than one we cou 
prepare for ourselves at the roadside. 

The trip to Yellowstone Park will 
no doubt be a favorite with many. Mrs, 
Frank Beasley, of Fairdale, North Da- 
kota, with a party of seven others, 
made this trip last year. For equip 
ment they took a complete “first aid” 
box, two pairs of blankets, one of wool 
and one of cotton, bathing suits and 
fishing tackle, cooking utensils, folding 
camp stools, and a few cans of toma- 
toes to quench their thirst when water 
was hard to obtain. 


2m oa & 


As to clothes, Mrs. Beasley says: 
“Do not take too much clothing—ona 
suitcase holding a complete ‘Sunday’ 

















Stopping on the Roadside for Refreshments 


the Singmaster ranch, and the old 
home of John Brown, in Cedar county. 

However, for those going farther, the 
trip of Mr. J. C. Birkinbine and family, 
of Henry county, Missouri, might be 
of interest. They took the Great 
Trail, going thru New Mexico and on 
to Los Angeles, reaching their destina- 
tion in just eighteen days. Mr. Birkin- 
bine suggests that “it is wise to have 
sufficient gas and other supplies each 
morning to last at least one day.” 

He also says, for the benefit of those 


outfit of suit, shirt, collars, tie, socks 
and shoes for the man, and dress, lin- 
gerie, stockings and shoes for ‘her’ 
Do not put things you wear every day 
in this suitcase, keep it for ‘best.” 
Three suits of underwear and hose, 
handkerchiefs, towels, two sleeping 
garments, kimono or bathrobe, and two 
khaki overall suits will be all you need 
for every-day wear.” 

She adds: “The most important 
thing to take with you is a large 
amount of patience and good nature.” 











Herefords in the United States 





Distribution of Herefords in the United States according to the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. One dot equals 10,000 Herefords, Texas leads 
with 2,160,000, or one-seventh of all the Herefords 
in the United States. 


Of the 68,000,000 cattle in the United States, 14,300,000, or 21 per 
cent, are Herefords. Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, between them, own 
25 per cent of the Herefords of the United States. Nebraska ranks third 
as a Hereford state, Kansas fifth and Iowa sixth. 
Hereford usefulness is in the range country and on the rougher pasture 
lands of the corn belt, where dairying is not practical. 
erm range country, as distinguished from the southwest, the Shorthorns 
still seem to be holding their own with the Herefords. 
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“Alfalfa Demands ia Sweet Soil 


By F.S. WILKINS 


That alfalfa is very exacting in its 
demand for a sweet soil and that the 
lime requirements*of a piece of ground 
may vary within a few feet was dem- 
onstrated to me vividly by a very 
spotted stand of a small field on the 
agronomy farm at Iowa State College. 
This field of three acres was high and 
subject to washing. On spots of the 
field the stand of alfalfa was perfect; 
on other spots there was a stand of be- 
tween 25 and 50 


perfect the soil, both surface and sub- 
soil, was basic. In area B where the 
stand was but 35 per cent of perfect 
the subsoil was basic but the surface 
showed a lime requirement of three to 
four tons per acre. On this area those 
plants which were hardy enough to 
live until they pushed their tap root 
thru the acid surface into the basic 
subsoil survived. However, the plants 
were not as strong as those on the 

area where both 





pe cent; on oth- 


er spots the 
stand was only 
about 10° per 
cent of perfect; 
while on stil 


yther spots there 
was no alfalfa at 
all. 

A soil survey 
was made to de- 
termine the rea- 
son for this ir- 
regularity in 








surface and sub- 
soil were basic. 
In area C where 
the stand of al- 
falfa was about 
10 per cent of 
perfect the lime- 
stone require- 


ment, in both 
surface and sub- 
soil, was  be- 


tween two and 
three tons per 
acre. In area D 








stand. In mak- where no alfalfa 
ing the survey, grew at all the 
borings were limestone re- 
made wherever quirement of 
differences were both surface and 
noted in the subsoil was 
stand or hardi- three to four 
ness of the al- : ; - tons per acre. 
falfa. These 0.0 “Jo Stand) The stand of 
adage ge alfalfa on the 
taken to a dep 

of forty inches. oe checkered 
A sample of soil portion in area 
f > A was perfect 
= thes aap Map showing the differences in stand of » 
seven inches  aifalfa on a piece af ground 130x90 feet. As but the plants 
vas kept sepa- the amount of lime in the soil decreased, the 3 

ie — ep alfalfa stand became poorer. With a defi- were very short 
rate and desig- ciency of three te four tons per acre of and stunted. 
nated as “gur- ground limestone there was no alfalfa at all. Tests on this 
face.” A sample spot showed 


of the soil from seven to forty inches 
was also retained and designated as 
“subsoil.” Borings were made at thir- 
tyseven different places over the 
small field of three acres. Surface 
and subsoil samples for each boring 
were tested for acidity separately by 
the Truog method. 

In every case it was found that 
where the soil contained plenty of 
lime there was a good stand of alfalfa. 
When the soil was deficient in lime, 
either in the surface or subsoil, the 
stand was weak in proportion to the 
amount the soil was deficient in lime. 
On spots which showed a lime re- 
quirement of three to four tons per 
both in the surface and subsoil, 
there was no alfalfa at all. 

The accompanying map is of a very 
small area (130x90 feet) of the field 
and is typical of the entire field. In 
area A where the stand of alfalfa was 


acre 


that the soil contained plenty of lime 
but to a depth of forty inches was very 
sandy—deficient in both plant food 
and moisture. 

This small piece of ground graph- 
ically brings out two of the important 
requirements for growing alfalfa, viz., 
a soil that is sweet and a soil that is 
at least of average fertility. The third 
soil requirement to bear in mind is 
drainage. Alfalfa like plenty of moist- 
ure but demands “dry feet.” ° 

This small piece of ground (130x90 
feet) serves to demonstrate another 
fact, that one field may not need lime 
while another field across the fence 
may need from three to four tons per 
acre of ground limestone to. correct 
the acidity. It illustrates why sweet 
clover or alfalfa may be found grow- 
ing luxuriantly along the roadside or 
railroad and will not grow in neigh- 
boring fields. 





Angus in the United States 








ne dot represents 10,000 Angus. 


At the present time there are 2,5 
; ©t which 483,000, or nearly 20 per cent, are in lowa. 
| Second, Missouri third and Illinois fourth. 
; Ol the United States are found in Iowa and the state which adjoin Iowa. 
idently the Angus are especially suited to producing beef under corn 
For some reason they have not competed seriously as 
| yet with the Herefords in the southwest. 

= 


i E 
belt conditions. 





Of the 2,500,000 Angus in the United 
States, 480,000 are in lowa, and 295,000 in Nebraska. 


»90,000 Angus in the United States, 


Nebraska ranks 
Nearly two-thirds of the Angus 








Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lewa 
Gentlemen: 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms. 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 
Yours truly, 


Lester E. Theiss, 
Spencer, lowa 


our magazine, rea Live Stock 


SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INADAY 


SARTO, : Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to = 50 
LD disease- waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
é i ayat \ this-in your herd by worming them with a 


7 7wO)Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and guick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX Bits& 


HERES PROOF 


Gentlemen:- 

Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
the worms out quick. 
worm expeller | ever used 
Yours very truly, 

Louis Pasdera, 
R. No. 2, 
St. Paul, Nebr 
Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 4 


PER 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


NATURALLY 


They are the best 


information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to- 


Digest 
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Best for Every Farm 


.. The Guarantee 
Use 6. Proves It 


> S 








Dry Batteries 

Under every conditi " 

loenef sovatbur, andl as eoater 

how rough the going Red Seal 
Dry Batteries will keep your 

tractor running at par. 

The Guarantee Protects YOU 


Thousands of trac owners will 
no other! aise for mq men, | 


au 
telephones, etc. Study the label! I 
sist on genuine Red Seal ‘Batteries. 


Ask Your Dealer 


our plan, every dealer's su of 
teries 
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LUMBER 


Millwerk, Hardware 
and Paint 





Delivered to your 





nearest station. ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
C. HAFER LUMBER CO0., @™2"" 











THE FARMERS PAINT [S 

a ARROW Guaranteed to double 
) the life of your Silos, 
CARBOLNVEUM Fence Posts, Scales, 
Baras, Shingles, etc. It keeps mites out 
of your hen houses. Write for Circuler. 





Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 143 Milwaukee, Wis, 
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which means —~—— with this medern 
wator which every farmer can afford. _ 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


IN ANY CRIS 
OLD OR NEW 
BLUE PRINT 


FREE 








Rocce 


CONTINUOUS PROFIT 


Your live stock is as close te 
you ms your 

Den't close the agsinat 
production aad profiter the 
comfort and heaith of your 
animais 


by housing them ip 
damp, dark, unventiiated 
butidings. 
Use Tip ToP Ventitaters 


and [iP TOP More Sea 
Windows 











; the Srst 
A few bushels of grain peg for 
them, but the benefits are lasting. 

Get particulars now, 


Anderson Manufacturing Ge., Des Moihes, towa 


Save Your Corn 


’ Protect every kernel from rata, 
fire, weather and thieves with 


cost is the last cost. 










heavy galvanized 
steel, Write for prices. 


THE PIERCE CO., 201 Waldheim Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


















Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Farm Buyers Guide Free 










































corn belt sections. 


$175 to $325 per acre. 


increase in value. 
for yourself. 


rom Kendallville. 
« r, furnac 1 bat 
wagon shed, poultry . 
5m rehard Land slightl 
$200.00 an acre, 


house ge, 8 


tr wn, 
barn with cement floors, double « 
Driven well, wind pump and good « 
black loam, sub-soil, clay. 


market town ve miles from city 
low, with cer t ce r and bathro 


crib, J moke he 


en-room house, fine barn, corn crib, 


and garage. ds we 
loam. Well drained; 146 acres 
an acre, 
rom Bowling Green, 


cribs, wagon shed, 
garage, silo, and 





Good 


Established 1860. 


The new Straus Red Book — 160 
pages of valuable information and 
reliable advice for the man who is 
going to buy a farm—together with 
photographs and descriptions of 


to the acre and other crops in 
If you compare these farms with the 
best land im your own section, you will find they offer you 


d barn, 
ed) , s ‘ ‘ cer 
ndulating, soil, chocolate loam, well drain 


Farm No. 4860—140 acres, Putnam County, 
from good railw rket tow Moder 


Well tile drain d 
Farm No, 4897—100 acres, Kent County, 


level, all in cultivation, well drained; s 

Farm No, 4808—160 acres, Adams County, Indiana. On stone road 
from railway mar t town and 4% miles from Decatur. Go 

wagon shed and crib, hog house, 
l, cistern and orchard. Land level, soil, ch« 

in cultivation, 14 acres timber. $290.00 


, Sheep shed, 
stock scales, six-room tenant house, g0¢ 
and cistern. Soil, black loam; 150 acres in cultivation. 


Home Office, 811 Straus Building 


RED BOOK 


STRAUS QUALITY FARMS 








These farms are well improved and well located in North- 
western Ohio, Northeastern Indiana, Southern Ontario, and other 
They will average 45 to 75 bushels of corn 


proportion. Prices run from 


Your Biggest Farm Opportunity 
They will make you splendid profits now, and they are bound to 
Send for the book and iavestigate these farms 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW REPRESENTATIVE FARMS: 


Farm No. 4744—80 acres, Noble County, Indiana. On good gravel road only three 
Good two-stor rir ‘ 3e, ) 


lern frame house, good 
with cow stat ad ning, corn crib, 
riven well, wind pumr tern and 


ed. 


1e-Troom m 


Ohio. On good stone road three miles 

wo-story, nine-room frame ouse, 

. wagon shed, and poultry house. 

Land level, all in cultivation. Soil, 
. $290.00 an acre, 


Ontario. Only 1% miles from railway 


ew modern seven-room bung 
od barn, cow barn, £ nary, 
1 and cistern > orchard, 


» hice 
» black loam. $195.00 an acre, 
: } 


»CO- 


Farm No. 4873—180 acres, Wood County, Ohio. On good stone road only 4 miles 
Fine modern nine-room house. , 


Fine barn, two corn 
poultry house, ice house, smoke house, 

ood driven well 
$285.00 an acre, 


Before you buy anywhere, investigate Straus Farms, our attractive prices 
and reasonable terms. Write for Red Book and other information at once, 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


Ligonier, Indiana 



















SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Bay now in America’s richest ferming section. 
All temperate gone crops grow here in abundance 
The only section of the U.S. producing two crope 
of staple grains per year from theeame land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facil 
ities. A great « 
























Improved 











per acre. No farm over 31-2 miles frommarket 
Come where riches are waiting. See these 
farms --judge for yourself. Write for fi 
justrated bookand map. Addr 


THE C. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.D.45 Sikeston, Mo. 


SEND FOR THIS BoOoK 


Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation. Good buildings, abun- 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 















































For plats and further descriptions, 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, Ill. 








Harvest 20 to 45 
Bushel to Acre Wheat 
in Western Canada 


Think what that means to you in good 
hard dollars with the great demand for 
wheat at high prices. Many farmers in West- 
ern Canada have paid for their land from a 
single crop. The same success may still be 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


Farm Land at $15 to 
$30 an Acre 


located near thriving towns, good markets, 
railways—land of a kind which grows 20 to 
45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Good 
grazing lands at low prices convenient to your 
ain farm enable you to reap the profits 
rom stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About 
Western Canada 


low taxation (none on improvements), 
healthful climate, good schools, churches, 
pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 
industrious people. 

For illustrated literature, maps, description 
of farm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, 
etc., write Department of Immigration, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, or 

M. J. 
205 W. Fifth Street enn Bes Moines, lowa 
. Vv. BE 
Room 200, Bee Building. Omaha, Neb. 
311 Jackson St. ges Paul, Minn, 
Canadian Government Agent. 



























IRGINIA FARM You can become 
happy and a 
ar 


y 
pendent f. 
fm Virginia. You can grow profitably al 
all grasses, corn, fruits, grains, beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the fmest apple growing section in 
the world. Prices wery reasonable, but 
advancing. We welcome you. Write now for 
filustrated hand book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 
State Com'r of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 














Farm in So. Minnesota For Sale 


$20 Acres for grain and stock raising. Large brick 
house, two barns, etc., 6 miles from Dodge Center, 
3¢ miles from R. R. station and creamery on Babcock 
(eurveyed) hard surfaced road. Price #175.00 an 
acre, Terms: one-half cash, balance on easy terme. 
Write to owner, S.C. BRAGGS, 458 Locust St, 
Long Beach, Cal, 








214-Acre Farm With 
Horses, 22 Cows, Tools, Crops 


In great dairy section, splendid prosperous farms; 
machine-worked fields, 80-cow spring-watered pas- 
ture; quantity wood and timber, 400 sugar maples, 
variety fruit; 2-story 20-room bouse, furnace, water 
in kitchen, maple shade, magnificent view; 82-ft. 
basement barn, garage, ice house, other buildings, 
all in excellent condition; Owner unable to farm, 
throws in 3 horses, 22 Holstein cows, all machinery, 
and part household furniture, part growing crops; 
only ¢4000 cash required, balance easy terms. De- 
tails of this and 375-acre farm with 30 cattle and all 
2 24 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog 
ns 38 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 














YARMS in southeastern North Dakota, in the 
famous James River Valley, Stutsman county; 
20,000 acres must be sold immediately. Write for big 
free list. JOHN B. FRIED LAND COMPANY, 
Jamestown, North Dakota, 
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s a Menace 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 


Away back in 1883, Uncle John Gil- 
more, of Vinton, Benton county, Iowa, 
was examining a new-born litter of 
pure-bred, pedigreed Black Beauty Po- 
land China pigs, and giving the writer 
the benefit of a running comment on 
the good and bad qualities of the little 
porkers. “Now this wan,” said he, 
lifting a big-headed, puny-bodied, pep- 
less “titman” pig by a hind leg, “isn’t 
worth savin’, and the only thing to do 
with sich a little runt is this ” and 
he cracked its skull against the stall 
partition, thus instantly extinguishing 
its porcine spark of starting life. “Thim 
lads,” he continued, “are a minace to 
the man who raises and keeps thim, 
ruin his riputation and hurt the entoire 
breedin’ business.” Thus you can eas- 
ily judge that Uncle John not only had 
been an Jrishman but was a philoso- 
pher. And his advice was splendid 
then, and as sane and necessary now. 

There is a sore temptation to save 
and raise every pure-bred animal born 
upon the farm; for prices are high, 
pedigree and family fads as much the 
rage as of yore, and far more people 
with the needed dollars than at any 
time in history, as possible customers. 
Better the old-fashioned average of 
five pigs to the litter, be they lusty, 
robust, good ones, than a liberal litter 
of little runts. Often some of the pigs, 
possibly more than five, are of first- 
class quality and such that the breed- 
er can well afford to keep and raise, to 
the lasting benefit of the business and 
customer and greatly to his own credit 
and renown; but the remaining “tit- 
men,” or worthless, pedigreed scrubs, 
should be consigned to what Grover 
Cleveland once termed ‘inocuous desue- 
tude,” and it was just a year after the 
time of our anecdote that Grover was 
chosen to “fill” the White House! 

In those early days, as now, intelli- 
gent men were buying pure-bred sires, 
far and near, with the object of im- 
proving their home herds of animals. 
The experienced ones were capable 
judges, but many were beginners and 
ignorant of the special points of breed 
type, character and quality most de- 
sirable and representative of each 
breed. They depended upon the breed- 
er to supply them with individually 
excellent as well as pedigreed sires 
and dams, and the John Gilmores of 
the industry rose to the occasion and 
responsibilities of their trust and’ gave 
them their money’s worth. When such 
was the case, the beginner got a good 
start and soon reared a herd of his 
own that proved profitable and in turn 
supplied breeding stock of fine quality 
to others needing such animals. But 
every time a pedigreed scrub sire was 
sold and used, it retarded progress, 
prevented profit, disgusted the user, 
insulted and disgraced the breed, in- 
fured the reputation of the seller and 
destroyed confidence and belief in the 
improving qualities of pure-bred stock. 
The right sort of sire, on the contrary, 
like “the Owl, the Pickwick and Wav- 
erley pen,” invariably proved a “boon 
and a blessing to men.” 

Of recent years, a grand, necessary, 
praiseworthy and successful drive has 
been progressing for the replacement 
of every grade and scrub sire by a 
pure-bred, pedigreed and registered 
“Pa” of farm stock. 

The dairy industry has been most 
enterprising, energetic and enthusias- 
tic in this work, and we hope it may 
go on unabated and soon arrive at its 
desired consummation. The use of the 
right sort of pure-bred dairy-breed sires 
year after year in every dairy herd will 
with certainty increase the producing 
capacities of the cows of those herds, 
correspondingly enhance the income 
and profits of the owners and so enable 
each of them to properly raise his fam- 
ily of reputable citizens in a _ better 
home, improved surroundings and hap- 
pier atmosphere, such as “Ma” so rich- 
ly deserves and does not always expe- 
rience. Scrub sires keep all farm con- 
ditions down to their own mean level. 








irades can not elevate it; for the one 
boost given them by their pure-breq 
sires was the only one possible, ang 
they can only beget scrubs. It takes 
a pure-bred sire to beget a grade from 
a scrub or grade cow, and a pure-breg 
one from a registered dam. The mat. 
ing of a grade bull with a grade, or 
with a pure-bred female, is de-grading, 
and in the latter instance disastrous. 

And in almost the same low cate. 
gory as the scrub and shallow-breq 
grade sire let us place the pedigree 
scrub pure-bred sire. He is a counter. 
feit; a pure-bred of plebeian a1 try 
camouflaging in patrician rol a 
perpetuator of profitless conformation 
weak constitution, low capaciiy op 
poor performance, and therefore a (det. 
riment and disgrace to all im; ited 
in his production, maintenance and 
use. No use to wait for a propitious 
phase of the moon or sign of the zodiae 
in his desperate case. There is jusi 
one thing to do with him, and that is 


instantly and effectively to wield the 
knife when it has been honed to razor 
sharpness. 


The sum and substance of th 
ter is that real progress and improve. 
ment can not be attained merely by the 


substitution of pure-bred for grade and 
scrub sires, no matter what fa ini- 


mal is involved. The absolut ims 
perative necessity is that the sire cho- 
sen and persistently employed uri 
ably shall be of individual ex: nce 
robust constitution, good health, un- 
questioned registry and straight pedi- 
gree, and shall have sprung fro red- 
for-performance sires and da) It 
matters not if the beast traces back 
into the doors of Noah’s ark. 17 im- 
portant matter is that his immediate 
ancestors, on each side of his pedigree, 
shall have been fine individuals, profit: 
able in every way and descended from 
equally good individuals of known pre- 
potency and productiveness. It is the 
last three or four top-crosses of blood 
on each side of the pedigree that count 
most. If the animals used were poor, 
pedigreed nonentities, a whole ocean 
of blue blood possessed by their re 
mote ancestors is no apology for their 
perpetuation and will not atone for 
their pedigreed scrub shortcomings, or 
antidote the mischief of which they are 
possible. A scrub by any other name 
no meaner is than they. 


Country Hides 


An excellent bulletin on country 
hides has recently been issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. Full information is given as to 
the best methods of taking off the 
hides so that they will grade to the 
best advantage. The various grades 
are described, comparative prices of 
the different grades are given, and 
there are suggestions as to methods of 
salting and curing. One-third of the 





hides used in commerce come from th 
country and two-thirds from the pack: 
ers. Country hides are often «am 
aged by careless skinning or improper 


salting and curing, and as a result, 
country hides ordinarily sell for decid 


edly less than packer hides. The ol 
ject of the builetin is to show farmers 
how to produce hides of a better qual 


ity, so that their hides may sell re 
nearly on a parity with the packers’ 
hides. All of our readers who a 
least bit interested should wi to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
ington, D. C., for farmers’ bulletil 
1055, on country hides: skinning, cur 
ing and marketing. 








Chicken-Eating Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
s . ting 
To cure a sow of the chicken-e2uus 


habit, take a piece of light chain eight 
or ten inches long and fasten to 
her nose with hog rings. This beats 
blindfolding the animal, as |! ve 


tried both. H. M. HILL. 


Dallas County, Iowa. 
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Alfalfa Seed Production 


A southwestern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“Which crop of alfalfa should be let 
go to seed? How should it be han- 
dled? How can a person tell when 
there is enough seed to pay to cut it 
for seed? What effect does the 
weather have on the seed crop?” 

There is ordinarily too much rain in 
lowa during July and August for al- 
falfa to make a first class seed crop. 
An average monthly rainfall of two 
and one-half to three ‘inches during 
July and August seems to be most fa- 
vorable to alfalfa seed production. A 
high percentage of sunshine seems 
also to be peculiarly favorable to al- 
falfa seed production. In the big al- 
falfa seed producing sections in west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska they aver- 
age about eleven and a half hours of 
sunshine daily during July and about 


ten and a half hours of sunshine daily 
during August, whereas in Iowa we 
average fully an hour less of sunshine 
during both of these months. Occa- 
sionally, however, in Iowa we have an 
especially sunshiny, rather dry July 


and August, when a good alfalfa seed 
crop may be produced. 

Still another objection to producing 
alfalfa seed in Iowa is the fact that 
practically all of our alfalfa is plant- 
ed thick for hay and is altogether too 


thick for producing the best crop of 
seed 

Under Iowa conditions the only crop 
which is worth considering as a seed 
crop is the second, which normally 
comes into bloom in July. If the 
weather is rather dry and sunshiny at 
this time, and the bloom is abundant, 
the is a possibility of a fair seed 
C If, however, it becomes appar- 
ent the seed is not setting well 


it is a good plan to harvest it at once 
for hay Late cut alfalfa is a rather 
»w hay but is good for horses. 
An excellent bulletin on handling al- 
falfa for seed is farmers’ bulletin 495, 
of the United States Department of 
ulture, at Washington, D. C., 


which may be had free on application. 





Acid Phosphate for Winter Wheat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have some land which I intend to 
plant to winter wheat this fall and 
seed to clover next spring. What is 
the best fertilized I can use? I want 
to use it if possible in connection with 
barnyard manure.” 

Over the entire corn belt, and espe- 


1 


cia!ly in Missouri, acid phosphate has 
given better results with winter wheat 
than any other fertilizer. We suggest 
that our correspondent sprinkle forty 


or tiity pounds of acid phosphate over 


the top of each load of manure before 


spreading. Two hundred pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre generally in- 
cI ; the winter wheat yield by at 
least five bushels per acre. Moreover, 
a ‘hosphate is very much appre- 
Clated by the clover which follows. 

I < phosphate in the long run is 
just good as acid phosphate, but 


during the first year of its application 


it j tentimes not as effective. If our 
correspondent gets good results with 
acid phosphate we suggest that he 
then begin experimenting with rock 
pl ite, for rock phosphate fur- 
n a pound of phosphorus far 
( r than acid phosphate, and is 
better adapted to the use of a man 
¥ vns his own farm and wishes to 
¢ h a system of permanent soil 
Black Oats 

\n fowa correspondent sends us seév- 
era inicles of black oats, and writes: 
is the cause of the discolora- 

ti these oats? It is the first year 
I raised this variety, and I can 
ho iderstand why so many of the 
he contain kernels with this dis- 
Coloration. Will this make any differ- 
€nce in the grading of my oats when 


' to sell them?” 
There are several black varieties of 
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oats, and our correspondent evidently 
has a mixture. If there is not more 
than five per cent of these black oats, 
our correspondents’ oats can grade as 
No. 2 white, provided that the oats are 
cool and sweet and have a test weight 
of 29 pounds per bushel and contain 
not more than 14% per cent moisture. 
If these oats contain more than 10 per 
cent of black oats the oats will sell as 
mixed rather than as white. Mixed 
oats on the Chicago market at the pres- 
ent time are selling for about 6 cents 
a bushel less than white oats of the 
same grade. 

It probably will be a good plan for 
our correspondent to get a fresh start 
of some pure variety of oats next 
spring. 





Buffalo Bur 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of buffalo bur and writes: 

“This is a new kind of weed to us. 
There are quite a few plants of this 
new weed around here and we would 
like to know if this is a hard kind of 
weed to kill, and whether it spreads by 
seed or by root.” 

Buffalo bur is being introduced into 
the eastern part of the corn belt in 
alfalfa hay from Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. It is recognized by bright yellow 
flowers which somewhat resemble po- 


tato blossoms and also by its water 
melon-shaped leaves, which are spiny. 
In Iowa, Missouri and Illinois, it is 





chiefly found around feed lots where 
alfalfa hay has been fed, altho it is 
spreading a little and is occasionally 
found in fields and gardens. The plant 
is an annual which gpreads only by 
the abundant seed produced. Wher- 
ever it is found growing around feed 
lots it is a good plan to cut it off be- 
fore it produces seed so as to reduce 
the chance of it spreading into the 
fields and causing trouble. It has not 
become a serious weed as yet, altho 
there is a chance it might become a 
rather bad weed ount of the 
very large amount of seed produced. 


on act 


Stack od Store Grain 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
There is a shortage of two hundred 


and fifty thousand box cars in this 
country. It requires the construction 
of nearly one hundred thousand box 
cars annually to make good the de- 
preciation of box car equipment. 
There were very few box cars con- 
structed during the war period. There 
are only about Spied thousand box cars 
under construction at the present 
time. Not more than 25 per cent of 
the total number of box cars in use at 
the present time are suitable for bulk 
grain loading. A large number of box 


cars are held in congested districts at 
terminals and delayed on sidetracks by 
embargoes because of congestion. The 


allocation of box car equipment in or- 
der to maintain an equitable distribu- 
tion necessitates the movement con- 
tinuously of large numbers of empty 
box cars from one part of the country 
to another. Congress has appropriated 
$300,000,000 as a revolving fund to as- 
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sist the railroads in financing their 
business, a portion of which is availa- 
ble for the building of box car equip- 
ment. Labor conditions wiil delay the 
work of building new box cars and it 
will hardly be possible to build new 
cars that will be available to any ex- 
tent for the movement of the new crop 
of grain that is now beginning to be 
threshed. 

There is a large carry-over of wheat, 
corn and oats. Farmers’ bins and 
country elevators in the southwest are 
still full of the old crop of wheat, and 
the new winter wheat crop, that is 
large, is being threshed, and must be 
shipped or stacked and stored on the 
farnis. 

It is positively certain that the rail- 
roads will be unable to provide suffi- 
cient cars to promptly move the grain 
crops this fall, and it will be a serious 
problem for both the country grain 
dealer and the farmer. Under existing 
stringent financial conditions it will be 
impossible for many country grain 
dealers to finance grain to be accumu- 
lated in store waiting for cars to be 
placed for loading, and it will be nec- 
essary in many instances, no doubt, for 
the grain dealer to restrict his pur- 
chases to the car supply. 

Considering these conditions it will 
certainly be to the advantage of the 


farmer to prepare to meet the situa- 
tion by making plans to stack the 
grain in the fields and to store the 
grain after it is threshed, and thus be 
able to market it as cars are provided 
and avoid the natural consequence of 
heavy selling pressure on market 
values 

The grain should be stacked or 
threshed and stored and not Mlowed to 
remain in the shocks subject to dam- 
age by rains. 

GEO. A. WELLS. 

Secretary Western Grain Dealers’ As- 


sociation. 


American Flint Tile Silos 
* HOLLOW BUILDING BLOCKS 


COMMON BRICK-DRAINTILE 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


From Plants at Carlisle 
and Fort Dodge, lowa. 
Write today for big 44-page {llus- 
trated catalog and building plans, free 


> COATES MFG. CO. 
4 Dept. 675, Des Moines, lowa 


Protect Your Grain 


Our Portable Grain Bins, made of best grade 
galvanized tron and equipped with “Aro” venti- 
lating systems, will save money for you. 

They protect the grain from dampness and 
molding and are absolutely rat-proof. Will last 
40 years or more 

Write now for description and price llet 


Telephone, Walnut 2189 
HANSEN MFG. CO., Des Moines, lowa 


A good balf section in Towa, on shares. I want to 
hear from owners with good farma, not speculators. 
KR. K. MAYER, Humboldt, lowa 

{ENTRAL MINNESOTA—'"The Red Clover 
¢ District’’—Chotce location for stock and dairy 


































farms; rich sotl. pure water, best schools, good mar- 
kets: small and large tracts, wild and improved 
lands: low prices, easy payments. Write John P. 
Applec au Ist, 627 Natl. Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

AC REN, lying immedtately north of Ellis 
4 1 Grove, Ill., on the Belleville-Kaskaskla and 
Chester Trail. Two sets of tmprovements, five 
springs allroad station is Reilly Lake. Price, 9100 


peracre. H. P. ROBERTS, Banker, Ellis Grove, Lil. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 








UST OUT—Our new summer and fal! land list of 


e a large number of choice central Wisconsin farm 
— showing photographs of these farms. Also 
free 1 White today for this list. GRAHAM'S 


arehficid, 





Wisconsin. 





L AND OF FIC E, | M 


ans sA Le rb dairy farm, 60 miles from 





St. Loutfs, e highway: 100 acres under 
fence, 20 in timbe nodern * O00 concrete home: 
Rood | sprin g. Write for price. . Riehl, Potosi, Mo. 





CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for aale, write 8. J. NEW- 
M AN, Portage a Prairie, Manitoba, Canada 

,ARM BRS write us for 
F mM sta and North Dakota imr 
A. Cc. W ALLAN LAND CO., #44 Plymouth 
Minne epolis » Minn 





our free information 
roved farms, 
Bidg., 











JOR SA LE T o clean up estate. The W. W. Royce 
I farms: 610 acres, 400 acres tillable, 210 arres pas- 
ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
MEL VIN E, LOTT, Westport, New York. 








UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
( are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


Fails, Mino 








1925 


BUY A CORN FARM 


IN OLD VIRGINIA 

Hundreds of westerners are buying and making this 
their future home. Why not you? No droughts, 
floods, hot summer nor cold winters. Best of ell- 
mate, schools, churches, {mprevements, roads, soll, © 
rainfall and no failures. Prices 50 to $150 per acre. 

Z. terms. Special rate good any day. Fare re- 
funded if not as represented. We will consider other 
Droperty as part payment on our farms. Write te- 
day before buying elsewhere. Merriner Land 
Co., Over People's Bank, Streator, All. 


Farm and Hereford Herd For Sale 


210-acre farm, half mile town, matin line Burling- 
ton; unequalled shipping facilities; high state fertil- 
ity, well improved, woven wire fences, two concrete 
silos, concrete granary and feeding floor, deep well 
with distributed water, double l4-room house and 
one of the best locations in northern Missourl, Also 
herd registered Herefords—50 big, husky cows with 
48 calves, 28 of them heifers; calves are all grand- 
sons and granddaughters of Gay Lad 6th, Beau Mys- 
tic and Beau Carlos 2d; healthy and sound and elf 
rebred for early calves next year. Both farm and 
herd are priced to sell, either together or separately, 
ata conservative price. No trades, 
THE OAKS, 








Laclede, Me. 





For Sale—An 840-Acre 


STOCK OR DAIRY FARM 


in Rusk county, Wisconsin; good soil and good im 
provements, WII! sell the whole or divide it. Rea- 
son for selling, old age. Will price it right and give 
right terms. No agents in the deal. Spring brook 
of fine running water on place; 1% miles from vill 
Iimits. For particulars, write owner on the farm, 


ALLEN COCROFT, Weyerhauser, Wis. 








Choice ‘Farm For Sale 


Part of original Gale farm 1 mile west Galeevitie. 
Fertile biack loam, level. New improvementa, or- 
chard and berries. On State Highway and truck Hae. 
Near school and market. All city deliveries. Ideal 
for general or truck farming. A beautiful place in 
the heart of a beautiful country. Will sell crops and 
personal property. The best buy on the market. 14 
miles from Winona, Minn. 20 miles from La Crosse, 
Wis. 6 miles from Missisatppi rive 

« Chas. Ss. Parker, Owner, Guhews ile, Wik, Wis. 


Magnificent 800- A, Farm in No. Dakota 


Loma, Cavalier county, N. BE. section, famous 
Pe... whens. flax, alfalfa, potatoes. Two miles from 




















town. The opport yof a lifetime for man with 
growing family. Good soctal conditions. Price of 
this farm, $60,000; one-tl 1 cash, balance eastest 
erms Ll own the farn Giad to answer questions 
regarding « tions in our section SYVERT 


yn 
WILLIAMSON, 181 
North Dakota. 


Cheyenne Ave., Grand Forka, 





Ry ACK ES—i70 in crops, balance pasture; rich 
clay-loam sotl; know nas one of the best farms 
in the “Stanley Cé 4+ mile from city; ai A 





iptry’’; 
No. 1 buildings. Price, tnciuding all mac hinery, 3 


good horses, 15 milch cows, 8 head young stock (ali 
good grade), 4 “4 and other personal property and 
all crops, 222,000 A miehty good buy for some one, 


Owing to owners’ age, they are not able to prope 
care forthe farm. JESS. D. GREEN, 
Bi recite , Stanley, Wisconsin, 


rly 
Citizens Bank 





ib Silt loam, clay eab- 
Hardwood C Cut ‘over Land soit; seitber soa 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good echeols 
in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directiy 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also {mproved farms. Write for 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMB 
COMP ANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsta. 
Two choice farms in Grundy Co. 
600 a., two sets improvements, 3 mi. town; price, 
6185. + crop included; $45,000 handles this one. 187 
a. ¢ mile Laredo, Mo., 4-yr. high school; best of land, 
modern improvements; price, 6275 per acre, crop 
included; $16,675 handies this one. Write owner, 
gE. C. BERRY, Laredo, Mo. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 











] FARMS ‘fereale ortrade. We offer ten 
well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WII! take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land ts perfeet. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and savecomm. F.P Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, fa. 
N ISSISSIPPE Black P raitio Alfalfa and G@rag- 
L ing Lands, in a community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merc hants and Farme rs Bank Bidg., Macon, » Miss. 
. w NER will sell aia ap, 4 taken s00n, 160 acres 
of landin northern Wisconsin; about 50 seres 
plow land, some meadow and woodland; beautiful 
small lake near; 10-room house. Ideal for summer 
resort, or will make good farm. Address M. B. 
THATCHER, 405 Hughite, Superior, Wis 


CHOICE 160-ACRE Improved farm, abou 


miles 
mile from achool; comfortable set of bufldings; fine 
netghborhood; 30 miles from Iowa line. Also haye 
— farme Willsellon easyterms. Write owner, 
D. J WEL D, Windom, Minnesote. 











Improved farms in Stearns, 

FOR SALE Meeker and Kandiyoh! coum- 

ties in south central Minne- 

sota. For list and information 

PAYWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Minnesota. 








write or cal 


Pay nesville 
720 ACRES for sale by owner. Located 

~ in s« »ylcraft county, Northern Michigas. 
Muck soll, well drained and immensely fertile. Near 
railroad. ( ash or long time payments. Address 
WESTERN DISPL AY CO., St. Paul, Minn 




















Two Well lmproved Farms 
in Dickinson Co.; 270 acres north and 320 acres soutl 
of Lake Park, lows Write or see R. KEMPTHORNE, 
Brown Hotel, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Wanted to Rent—Small lowa Grain Farm 

by experienced young farmer, 

G. E. BAKER, haron, 

FOR SALE Blue Karth county, Minnesota, 

corn farme. Particulars free, OF 

write SCHROEDER LAND CO., 

HE FUTURE welfare of our country de- 

pends upon virtue of the dairy industry. New 
York Farm Agency, Westfield, New York 


A, 
lowa Farms Geet improved a “135 a 


per acre 
list. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, E!ma, we 








Mankato, Mina. 
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WE PAY, 
FREIGHT 


| | 
95 and 125 wire for 


and Nebraska. 
General Stock 


2—39-inch 


95 and 


gauge 


Kansas and Nebraska. 


9494994999499 


‘ 314 MAIN ST. 
STILLWATER .MINN. 


DERGAST FENC 


Bic Catacoc FREE 


F you are a fence user it will pay you to spend 
some time reading this big illustrated PEN- 
DERGAST FENCE BOOK. 
how to increase the production and value of your 
farm with the least possible investment. 


A Few of the Many Bargains 


1—26-inch Hog Tight Fence, 6-inch mesh made of full gauge 
42c per rod delivered in Iowa and 
Illinois, 43c per rod in Missouri and 47¢c per rod in Kansas 


Fence, 
wire for 54c per rod delivered in Iowa 
and Illinois, 56e per rod in Missouri and 60c per rod in 


$—2pt. Hog Barb Wire, full gauge, heavily galvanized, put up 
in 80 rod spools for $5.00 per spool, delivered in Iowa and 
Illinois, $5.10 in Missouri and $5.40 in Kansas and Nebraska. 


Write for this bargain book today. 


VY UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


. 







i) DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 





It will show you 


6-inch mesh made of full 


ITS FREE. 


3499399999999 4949999 4 99 


215 FRONT ST. 
FT. MADISON, IOWA. 





Thousands of Farmers Now 
Ride Implements in Comfort 


The old, hard, jolting, back-breaking seat is rapidly 


passing. 


Farmers are now equipping their Tractors and 


other Farm Implements with the 


ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT 


This remarkable farm invention makes Tractor and 


Implement riding as 
comfortable as 


easy 
automobile 


and as 
riding. 


Positively guaranteed to take the jars 


and jolts out of field work. 


Preserves 


health and vitality. Keeps farm hands 


contented. 


Farmers in all parts of 


the country highly recommend the 


Adjustable Spring Seat. 


Write for FREE illustrated book- 
let or, better still, ask your Implement 
Dealer toshow you this farm necessity. 


ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT CO. 


218 Society for Savings Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Dr. Little’s 
Automatic Hog 
Oiler 


The OILER you have 
been waiting for No 
Valves—no eprings; act- 
fon absolutely positive 
Send for descriptive cir 
cular, Dealers, investi- 
gate our proposition 


Price $25.00, f. o. b 


Dr. Little 
Specialty Mfg. Co. 





Jeffersonville. 0. 





We buy second-hand bags: 

pay freight on 200 or more 

ZAANCOLN BAG CO., 
Springfela 11. 





Ready to" ship. 
tank pumps, 
self feeders, wind stackers and attachments 


Ge 


thi 


106 Cedar St., 


| Threshermen’s 


Drive 
brass fittings, 


belts, belting, flues, hose, 
everything you need; 


Rebuilt steam engines, farm 
tractors and threshers 


t our price list 
ng ready to ship 


You'll get quick service; 
Put your outfit In order. 


every- 


Contractors’ type concrete 
mixers, small size, for 
farmers’ use 


Threshermen’s Supply Co. 


Cherokee, lowa 


LLACES’ FARMER 








Notes of the Breeds 











Duroc Day in Peoria County—‘‘Duroc 
Day” was celebrated by the Peoria Coun- 
ty Duroc Breeders’ Association on June 
24th with a big family picnic at Bradley 
ark, Peoria, Illinois. Notwithstanding 
the busy season, a good representation of 
red-hog men from Peoria and neighbor- 
ing counties were present with their fam- 


ilies. After a bountiful dinner at noon, 
A. Y. Bartholomew, of Yalehurst Farms, 
called the meeting to order and intro- 


duce da number of speakers who made 
short, snappy talks full of valuable 
gestions for the breeders. The American 
and National Duroc Jersey Swine Recor 
were represented by their respective sec- 
retaries, R. J. Evans and Roy Pfander. 
Other speakers were W. V. Gousseff, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Duroc Jersey Breed- 
ers’ Association; Joseph Haaga, of the 
National Record, and E, J. Wilson, of the 
Duroc Digest. 


sug- 












Use of Pure-Bred Sires Urged—A sys- 
tematic campaign to encourage the use of 
nothing but pure-bred sires is being con- 
ducted by the Gage county, Nebraska, 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union and the 
Gage County Live Stock Breeders’ 
ciation. It is proposed to obtain the sig- 
natures of two hundred farmers The 
Gage county Farm Bureau now has a 
membership of 1,000. The county agent 
has announced that twenty-six farmers 
are now using pure-bred sires. 


Asso- 


Second National Ayrshire Sale—The 
second national Ayrshire sale was held 
at the Eastern States Exposition grounds, 
Springfield, Mass., on June 10th, and drew 
a large and representative attendance. 
Forty-four head sold for a total of $42,490, 
or an average of $965. Henderson’s Betty, 
a mature cow, consigned by Strathglass 
Farms, topped the sale at $4,100. 


International Belgian Show Adds New 
Classes—The committee which is in 
charge of the International Belgian Show, 
to be held in Waterloo, Iowa, from Sep- 
tember 27th to October 3d, announces 
several new which will make the 
show even more interesting for the breed- 
er than last year’s exhibition. The new 
classes are for the man who is both owner 


classes, 


and breeder, and differ from the class 
where the requirement is “bred by ex- 
hibitor.”” The special classes under this 
general heading are three stallions, three 
mares, stallion three years and over, 
stallion under three years, mare threa 
years and over, mare under three years, 


three animals over three years, and three 
animals under three years. There is also 
the special class for a public service stal- 
lion, any age, owned by exhibitor, in 
which breeders and dealers are excluded. 
The only class dropped from the list is 
that of mare ten years old or over. These 
changes should make the Belgian show 
stand out as essentially a breeder’s show, 
in which every Belgian owner has a good 
opportunity to win prizes. 





Blood of Sir Korndyke Hengerveld De 
Kol Brings Fancy Prices—Two of the 








grandsons of Sir Korndyke Hengerveld 
De Kol, the Holstein herd sire until re- 
cently at the Mead of the University of 
Missouri herd, sold at public sale in Min 
nesota recently for $33,000 and $22,000, 
respectively Sir Korndyke Hengerveld 
De Kol not only combines blood lines 
that have recently served to make the 
breed famous, but he has proved his abil- 
ity to transmit high production to his 
offspring. He already has fifty A. R. O 
daughters Sir Korndyke was for six 
years at the head of the University Hol- 
stein herd. 

lowa Hampshire Breeders Meet—The 


Iowa Hampshire Breeders’ Association 
held a well attended meeting in Des 
Moines on Wednesday, June 9th. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing many of the association activ- 
ities for the coming year Chief among 
these is the assistance which is being 
given to boys’ and girls’ pig clubs and 
sow and litter clubs. The national asso- 
ciation wil contribute $50 and the state 
association $50 in prize money to any 


club having seven or more members rais- 
ing Hampshires. If there are three or 
over, but than seven Hampshires 
shown at the county fairs, prize money to 
a corresponding number of places will be 
awarded. The Iowa association is 
ing plans for a sale of gilts to 
place at West Liberty, Iowa, in 
ber. Part of the 
will be used to defray 
the coming year. 


less 


mak- 
take 
Septem- 
this 
expenses during 


200 


proceeds of sale 


Pure-Bred Poland China Pig Club Or- 


ern Douglas county, Nebraska, 
organized the Western Douglas 
Pure-Bred Poland China Club. The mem- 
bers selected their pigs from nineteen 
pure-bred sows that were furnished by a 
local breeder of Poland Chinas. They 
will be given four months to raise and 
develop these pigs. A sow and litter club 


recently 
County 





will also be organized. 





August 6, 1929 








‘Now Loading Manure 


THIS NEW 


180 Loads In 
Three Days. 

J. W. Plymale, 
Anselmo, Neb. 
writes: “I moved 
160 loads of, ma- 
nure with Cham- 











pion Loader in 3 dean 
days, using one,75- 6 rods,® 


bushel spreader,” 


CHAMPION Loader 


Will Make You Money Two Ways 

















Farming methods have. changed. Scarcity 
of labor_and high cost make short cuta neces 
sary. High prices of land mean bigger pro- 
duction through increased fertility—that meang 
spreading manure. Solve both problems with @ 

‘hampion Manure Loader. Save money on 
labor. Make more and bigger crops. A id 

60 loads per day. Let the Champion i 
your horses do the work.. Thousands of farm- 
ers use them—none would return to é6low, hard 


old way of fork and pand-power loading. In 
vestigate and you'll adopt the new way. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND PRICES NOW 
Champion Loaders are simple in cons 
tion, easy to operate, will last a lifetime. 
‘or itself first year. Order now ill ship 
immediately. Loader until May 1, 1927, 
then pay for It—no cash, deposit or interest 
Fairest, equarest offer ever made, te today 
for full particulars and free literature. Address 


WESTERN SILO CO. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
- a 















CAPSULES 


Worms cause 70% of live stock losses—stop this ter- 
rific loss NOW. Devil Capsules are sure wor 
stroyers—they kill and carry off those profit 
stomach, intestinal worms and bots—they put your 
live stock in perfect condition—positively no bad 
after effects. 

U. S. Government Experts say worm powder mixed 
in feed is not effective. The principal ingredient 
used in Red Devil Worm Capsules is the best for 
removing worms. Recommended everywhere. 

MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER. If my Devil Worm Capsules 
fail to rid your hogs, sheep, goats, or horses of worms 
and bots, I will promptly refund the purchase price. 


RED DEVIL FOR HOGS 
' — Red Devil Cap 

& _ sules, complete setof 

e best instruments (as 
es" illustrated) and in- 
; be structions, prepaid, 
only, 
Extra Capsules 
Sent Prepaid 

BB. coves cvcee & 1.50 















BLUE DEVIL FOR SHEEP 
100 Blue Devil Capsules, complete 
set of best instruments (as tus. 
trated) and instructions, prepaid, 
only, $6.00. 

Extra Capsules Sent Propald. 

oreeeeeBl.75 600......821.00 

eeecces 6.00 1000...... 40.00 ~~ 

Same instruments used for Hogs, 

Sheep or Goats will fit all worm 

capsules. 

YELLOW DEVIL FOR HORSES 
REMOVE BOTS AND WORMS. 
10 Bot and Worm Capsules, a 
aw Spreader and complete in- 

structioas, prepaid, $3.60. 

Extra Capsules Sent Propald. 
eeeerecees 2.00 12. ...00004-83.60 


GREEN DEVIL FOR CATTLE 
Rell Ss h impaction Quickly. Send for Circular. 
FREE 


My Big Bargain Catalog of farn 
and stock growers’ instruments, dt 
remedies and supplies, such as syringes, cast! & 
knives, trocars, live stock supplies and artificial 
breeders’ instruments. Send for it today. 
CHAS. M. HICK & COw 
1977 WN. State St.. Dept. 592. Chicago, UL 


iwereaS AW RIG 


Z-S Low introductory offer puts this new s1¥7- 











ers 























: Within reach of all, at small part of c 
~ Saws yout 


+) g=~ of other rigs. 
@y= vee a in oy bows. 
” a) " owerful 4-cycle moto 
a Pe Easy to 








y operate, light te 
move, 80 days’ trial t 
=} prove our claims. 10-yeal 

arantee. Send today fot 
Free BOOK of FACTS 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 189 Main St., Ottawa, Kane 








Please mention this paper when writing: 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


12 Years’ 
ACTUAL FIELD 














‘Veterinary| 


SWINE PLAGUE. 

' 4 Missouri subscriber writes: 
Can you tell me what is ailing my 
which are about three months old 
I have lost about twenty-five pigs 
Here are the symptoms: First 
looks mangy and the hair dead. 
tand around in a lifeless way, have 
a sh, and their lungs, or something, 
geem to rattle. They appear to feel bad 
for a week or ten days, growing thinner 
every day. Their appetite is good until 
they get so thin and poor that they are 
Two or 




































THE 
HEIDER'’S 
12 years’ 
service on 
farms show the 








unable to get to the trough. 
three days before they die, scours set in. — ° ° 
These pigs were vaccinated by the double Gi» « 2 same superiority 
treatment and given worm capsules about 3 “ay Dacre . 
Bis weeks ago, and I dipped them about on belt work as in 
ten days ago. Some of these pigs had red - 

ts around thetr nostrils, but I laid this the field. Everywhere 


dew on the rape patch that they 
were running in. They are fed skim-milk, 
corn and a little tankage, and have a field 
of ¢ r and a patch of rape to run in. 
When these hogs were vaccinated, large 
1 ; came on them where they were 


the Heider is solving 
the shortage of man power 
on the farm—in every state 





Some of these abscesses were as in the union and in a score 
lare 1 teacup; these I drained. Do ° 9 ? 
ios think SARS GAaney souks sediee: Ate of foreign lands. 12 years 
tro Could i ye g-worms, anc . 
} ay oc a Phage ah lung — success 1S your guarantee. 
and dit be probable that a number o 

one bunch would be affected? i 
: Pee to be difficult for these No Gears to Strip 
pig ; 


Heider friction drive does away with 


\ t-mortem examination should at 
3 Tc conguedeie amie oe Gada te deed clutch, transmission gears and bevel gears 
a = creer: Seuen a hand es gprs gpa —all three units in one. It means 15% 


ion We suspect, however, that 
plague (hemorrhagic septicemia) is 
these pigs, but mixed infection is 
ibility. Vaccination again wil! be 
in order, if these troubles are found pres- 
ent at the autopsy; but different biologic 
preparations will have to be employed. 
Meanwhile move the remaining pigs onto 
grass and feed a light, laxative ration. 


to 20% less parts. Eliminates “gear-strip- 
ping.” Means 7 speeds forward and 7 reverse 
with onelever and one motor speed for eithertrac- 
tion or belt work. The right speed for every job. 


Send for Heider catalog which includes Rock Island Tractor 
Tools. Also get ‘‘ The VERDICT of Owners’’—See what users say. 


OCK ISLAND 








FISTULA. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a good six-yéar-old brood 
mare that seems to be developing a fis- 
tul n her withers, slightly to the left 

















b [ think the infection was caused 
I ther horse that is continually bit- T . 
ae j »thers, usually on the shoulders wo Sizes: 
or thereabouts. Will it hurt this mare to 12-20 
work her? I have been using a strong 
ment. © What kind of a ration ‘ PLOW COMPANY 222.3s928 Ax Rock Island, IIL 
or = # A. nd pile k uz ration ind 9 16 ESTABLISHED 1856 oc .-3 an 
Fistula means a discharge of pus from e — 
aS or pipe connecting with diseased as eco ce nN OT HT aan RR 
3 ra yi: seal glo sol pri year unless you plow and crop the old the eyeballs with a mixture of equal parts fell off ‘till she didn’t weigh 100 pounds. 
dischar Pus burrows and causes | yards and cleanse, disinfect and white- | of finely powdered iodoform or calomel Some of my pigs are getting it this year. 
poe nd pipes.. Cartilage usually is wash the old buildings, or, better still, | and boric acid. Another good treatment They run on pasture and I feed them @ 
ie: involv If pus has formed, indicated put in new buildings. To destroy worms, is to place a little bit of one per cent little corn and oat with tankage and 
ing by ing of the swelling at one point starve the pigs for twe nty-four hours and yellow oxide of mercury ointment between oil meal and a little skim-milk mixed 
ur whict l be hot and sensitive, it ahoula then give in a little slop, for each fifty the eyelids once daily, and then massage with water for swill. 
_ be rated at once and the euttir g should pounds of body weight, two and one-half gently to spread the ointment Cleanse, The best course in such circumstances 
ed lay opé a each pocket are ate ox rapa grains each of santonin and calomel, one disinfect and whitewash infected build- would be to kill a badly affec ted pig when 
fe fr rainag and allow of removal of dram of powdered areca nut an done-half ings? Keep the cattle off low, wet pas- a graduate veterinarian _is _present to 
dead or diseased (necrosed) tissue. Bet- dram of bicarbonate of soda. Repeat the tures while the disease is prevalent. make the necessary examination If you 
ter e this done by a trained veteri- treatment in ten days. —- can not do this, you may be able to ar- 
: SWEENEY. range to send the pig alive to the state 








narian, who may also see fit to give hy- 


LOSS OF HOOF. 


agricultural experiment station, veteri- 


Dp i rm e treatment with a bacterin. Af- An Iowa subscriber writes: ‘ nary division, that a post-mortem exame- 
vs ter operation, the wound should be An Iowa subscriber writes: “Six or seven weeks ago I used my driv- ination may there be made by scientists 
: well swabbed with tincture of iodine and “One of our heifers had her toes bent ing mare on the disk harrow, using a who can also examine the tissues by lab- 
- a packed with a rope of oakum or a up when she was a calf, and they have | snug collar with a felt pad on it _It oratory methods necessary to a correct 

+ om ——— gauze saturated with grown that way. A sabes days — she sryon that the mare must nave eweonled diagnosis. Meanwhile, we think it quite 
5 eo ¢ jual quantities of pure tur- jumped over a fence, her toes got caught at the time on account of the close-fitting likely that the disease is necrotic enter= 
. arte ne and raw linseed oil. The skin in the fence and tore one of them entire- collar. She tossed her head a day or two itis. The sow, however, more like ly suf- 
4 sane n een a age age bet go grt ly — pow ae ae ci a tee Sarco FP ae vag hy oor Bw fered from a form of paralysis induced 

oakum should ‘be left hanging from the “ “y ilke a W age a ”" r. milk to the vad off ve luat recon Gy the aaaien of by overfeeding and lack of exercise, whieh 

Wound to act as a drain i: usnally is not ecb “De : po = re t} milk will be } the ghoul r ne to be drying u Wh it induces constipation, and then absorption 

advisable to work the horse ¥ hile a ler a ist te ae ae on ler if tt fs will | advice can you give in re vara 'to tengo “ ee eee tieumne? from the 
A treatment ‘ : se all rig aS tad ready Nady bah hin gibi aa por pace beget dishoce a“ _- | liver or intestines. That is termed auto- 

nt. be any danger of any kind She limps this mare? Is she permanently blem- intoxication and often proves fatal. It 

—_ some.” ished? If a cure is made, will sweeney | frequently attacks sow that have beem 

WORMS, The hoof will grow again, in ten months | recur?” reduced in vitality by nursing large lite 

: An Iowa subscriber writes: to a year, if you keep the part covered By means of a hypodermic syringe and } terg of pigs. Give the pigs a change of 
“T have lost six pigs so far this spring with pine tar and oakum Renew the hollow needle, inject a few drops of tinc- pasture and keep them out of old wal- 

Those which were examined were wormy | dressing every five or six days, keeping | ture of iodine under the skin at points | jows and away from all places contami- 
) —simply worm-bound I gave them a the oakum in place with bandages criss- four inches apart over the upper part of nated by swine. The filth germ causing 
t double treatment of a proprietary worm crossed between the toes and tied around the wasted surface; then rub downward necrotic disease lives in such places, and 
’ Medicine according to directions, but saw the pastern Then cover the bandaged with the palm of the hand The treat- if hogs are given sanitary quarters they 
i very few worms afterwards. These pigs foot with a square of gunny sacking or ment may be repeated at intervals of two may escape infection. 

avera 50 to 60 pounds each, and are fed canvas, or a leather boot. The milk may | or three weeks, until the muscles grow in eensceiaainiiiaiiaan 

Se dares ik Saniene mMl-foaly,. OF |S MEER 8 Cho hatter quite well and ts tm | galt: It woul be best fo Rave the week FAILURE TO BREED 

course, change : nee nggiet rood flesh. done by a qualified veterinarian. This . , : 

a hange of lots and pasture would 00 treatment is preferable to inflating with A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


Ipful, but as the building site is in 
one corner of the farm that is out of the 


ENZOOTIC KERATITIS. 


When the 
restored, the wasting should 


air or the insertion of setons 
muscles are 


nine cows that camé 
March and April. One 


milking 
February, 


‘T am 
fresh in 


question I have treated my pigs severs 4 -ribe y Ss : : 

' f é 1} gs several An lIowa subscriber writes: orl ; , " . ye : 

' years after they were weane ‘nis sa6 tie loin on ee \ wicaeaid not recur if the animal is not worked in os out of the nine has CorEe in heat. I 
; t ley were weaned, but had My calves are losing their eyesight. | ~~~ Har that je ¢ I: would like to know if there is any thing 
j ® do it this year while still sucking the At first the eyes are watery and some- a collar that is too large or too small. that I can do for them.. 





— SS eee Ga See 


‘rst treatment. I realize that the capsule 
method gives only temporary relief. Mak- 
ers of worm or stock powder recommend 
their remedies to be kept before hogs as 





what swollen; then in a day or two a 
white scum or membrane forms over the 
balls and they are blind. This scum is 
not flat, but bulges out directly over the 


DISEASED PIGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“My pigs take sick when they are about 


There is no absolutely certain way of 
inducing a period of heat in cows. The 
best success is had by treatment of the 
womb and ovaries by a trained veterina- 


Pgs against worms. I have tried | sight. At first this trouble appeared only | two months old. Last year I had 78 head | rian, as infection of the contagious abor- 
ears inthe as with salt, but my pigs eat | among the calves, but now there is one | that took sick when they were from two ]| tion disease is the commonest cause of 
< -_ of it. This is a corn farm of my good milk cows affected in the to three months old. They got weak in | failure to come in heat. If you can not 
chier = cattle farm; therefore, my same way. their hind legs and their hind-quarters | have this done, flush out the vagina of 
“eae — of income has been from This disease, which commonly is termed would fall away until they were nothing each cow every other day with lukewarm 
be sinter suggestions you may give will “pink-eye’ by stockmen, also is known but skin and bones. They could not stand | boiled water containing a heaping tea- 
one oe ie Would it be best to as enzootic keratitis, or contagious oph- on one foot half a minute, but would spoonful of table salt to the quart, or use 

~ en og business a year? thalmia. It is a germ disease, and quickly | change from one to the other. Some got | a solution of thirty grains of perman- 


oo the pigs into clean colony houses 
othe i alfalfa or other green crop and 
aa, rom old hog lots and wallows. This 
It tend to keep them free from worms. 

Will not help to quit hog raising for a 





spreads in a herd. Isolate affected cattle 
in a darkened stable and give them light, 
easily digested feed. Twice daily bathe 
affected eyes with a saturated solution 
of boric acid and every other day dust 





over it all right. I thought it was worms; 
80 I gave them worm tablets and got lots 
of worms from them, but that did not 
help any. One of my sows got it last win- 
ter when she weighed 275 pounds, and she 





ganate of potash to the gallon, if there is 
an abnormal discharge from the vagina, 
Also try the old-fashioned plan of feed- 
ing a quart of stove-dried whole oats to 
each cow the first thing in the morning. 








aa 
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DUROC JERSEYS DUKOC JERSEYS [NV 
a 
| 0 oays UrealeSi Sensation Uricn 
| 
isn’t the biggest junior . = D 
yearling son of Great f ae ~ t 
The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed apn to 
1y shouldn't he be? $ 
His dam, Glenwood erag 
‘ " — Model Girl 2, 1s by g 
HOME OF THE GREAT BOAR iter mate to Grand a4 pet 
’ " Model’s Challenger. ike ! 
0 190 Spring pigs, 100 by we 
rion rea ensa ion Greatest Sensation n 
Orion. They are some +0 = 
pigs. They are from our mt 
AND BIG DUROC SOWS giant sows. 19 by Royal 
Pathfinder, 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world's caTT! 
Urbanside. and Greatest Pathfinder. Cann 
No herd has more up-to-the-minute big types than are to PS gM vig. poomlar a 
be found here, Duroc Herd numbers 5 
300, HOGS- 
BOAR AND OPEN GILT SALE OCTOBER 20 cent 
B.C. Marts & Son ter 
URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. WALKER, Prop. Waterloo, lowa |} | j) Hampton, lowa po 
GRAIN 
per 
= — 7 ae 3 - a - to 
Ee po t 
HAVE YOU SEEN | OTHE 
| 15 pe 
5 
L Pathfinder? "| a 
ong Pathfinder? 








WHAT? fe 





. i hin 1p 
If you haven't, you have missed somet g That Harry Fain is going to sell a top lot of Duroc sows bred to FUTU: 
Sew Duroc boars more completely measure up to big type | one of the greatest boars of the breed, at point 
requirements than Long Pathfinder. The best February boar corn 
ig in Iowa is by Long Pathfinder—and we have him. We EMMETSBU RG, IA., AUG. th cemt 
ave four sensational March boar pigs by the world’s cham- 5 ; 
pion Great Orion Sensation and out of the record priced sow WHAT 3 
of the 1920 Kern sale—the $5600 fall gilt. ‘Some pigs,’ boys. aoe ROYAL SENSATION “ar 
Some dandy fall boars by Long Pathfinder and Great Wonder nies 
I Am, also a limited number of sows bred to Long Pathfinder See the layout of fall boars and gilts sale day, sired by Royal Sensation, if y: the 


for early fall litters. want to know how he breeds. We sold one for $5,000. 
We want you to see our herd. Farm between Terril on the 


M. & St. L. and Superior on the C. R. I. & P. (|| HARRY S. FAIN, te sate is Next Wednesday bepress lowa | 
|. F. CLARK, TERRIL, |OWA vo HOLMES CANTINE of Wallace Farmer lake care of bung on order. 1 
| 
| 


























(75 DUROC SPRING Pigs |SEVERAL FALL DUROC BOARS 


FOR SAI fF NOW v Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7,500 boar we got from Alarry Fa Med. : 
2 that was used with such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great br« re ste 


| son of Great Wonder] Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the i Choi 























Three fall boars by the Kern boar Great Orion Sensation. Good of our young Sera La 
y a § ad ae Vv ‘herry ‘ y rion. . 
- ssphecenpnsceain emo Reggae Sea | Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas Good 
We can spare 20 fall sows, Among our recent shipments were La 
three fall sows to Iowa and a fall boar by Great Orion Sen- Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows | aed 
sation to Illinois, sold during the sale season La 
Wi 
P c 
GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kansas ||| F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas om 
Ww 
eo ee mae —— vommaete: eee = light 
(1, 
i M hay i F Choi 
W. 
Medi 


DUROG JERSEYS | La 




















By Great Sensation I Am—Proud Pathfinder. Five fall boars by Pathfinder. Th 4 We 

Herd headed by Pathfinder’s Sapertor, the 610 1b. 15 months giant of the breed, and Brook- out of sows by Great Sensation—real herd boar prospects. Four boars by Orion Great Se a oy ‘ i Com 
@ale Orion Sensation, a sire of the latest popular type. Few real choice fail boars offered. Della Pathfinder, the biggest sow Pathfinder exer sired. Write us or visit our farm. ! a 
Boar and Open Sow Sale October Sth. J M BROCKWAY & co LE S iowa Wi 

THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA o WWEs "5 f I ; bs 
ee HS A TRE ATE BEAT EE RDO ots 8 SSR ESET A REESE ABS: ~~ La 

iene We 

Cow: 

La 

mylie s Duroc Sale :. 
Bull: 

NEXT WEEK—SATURDAY Spring boars by Royal Pathfinder, dam by Ideal Pathfinder, at the head of the Ortell Lining 3 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION, iOWA, AUG. 7 berd. Others by Cherry Orion by Cherry Chief Wonder, dam by Orion Cherry King, their dams by Canne: 


Pathfinder and Pine Grove Col. Granddaughters of Joe Orion II and Heir Apparent. Write or ca 


CLEARY & MAGUIRE, OWANECO, ILL. Poodes 


A great offering—Popular breeding. Come 


R. F. SMYLIE, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 























——__—_—_— _ —__—— $$ $________—_—_— La 


= | Pathfi EVERGREEN FARMS MAKE Wen 
Our Royal | -athfinder Special Prices on Durocs “ 


gilts for sale, bred for August and September farrow. Also spring boars by Royal Twenty-six fall gilts and junior yearlings offered open. Nearly all granddaughters of Path! Ww 


athfinder, Our Royal Pathfinder and Great Orion’s Giant. Great Orion’s Giant, by on r part — mag nr ghee type. All to one party at $100 each. They will also be priced in lots to su! Btocke 
purchaser. e —tw . 2 bi 2 

the world’s champion Great Orion, for sale. Inspection invited. ee ee eee ar anne wen eee Stee: 

If Looking for a Bargain, Don’t Wait Too Long 


La 
M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA | GRANT LYNN & SON, SPIRIT LAKE, 1OWA oo 
al La 




















Duroc Bred Sows Offered from THE DUROC YEARLING BOAR ow 

La 

We 

Caly 

, ! 

On account of the {!lness of our valued breeding boar, JOE ORION SENSATION, we will not hold our OFFERED. - A son of King Orion C herry Jr. and a member of the noted Flore! f La 
August 24 sale as planned. We are therefore offering at private treaty for quick sale a limited number of family. A proven breeder, has iplenty of scale, and is priced to sell. Algo a ‘ew We 
choice yearling sows bred to this great boar for early litters. Act at once if you want one. JANUARY BOAR PIGS. e— 
IVAN SORENSEN, (FARM ADJOINS FOSTORIA) SPENCER, [OWA | A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa Tears 
—_ a 

Duroc Herd Boar Offered | DUROC JERSEY BOARS AND SOWS 4 Pure Bred D Pi f 82 ye 
win price for quick sale my berd boar, sired by Aged or yearling herd boars, fall or spring boars. uroc igs or Mediu, 
Jack's Orion Cherry and out of a dam by Col. | Bred or open sows of Orion Cherry King, Challenger La: 
Improver. Is a strong breeder, as his pigs at the | or gensation blood Iines. Also handsome and well A boar and two gilts not related, of CRITIC and ILLUSTRATOR breeding. We 





farm will prove. Write for details., bred Scotch Collie pups of working parents. Pidigree with each pig. For full particulare, write 
&. J. NORDSTROM, Monmouth, ill. ' L, L, DeXoung, BR. F. D. 4, Sheldon, low@ ' ALBERT.A. YOUNG, MURRAY, NEBRASHA 
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(MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


METHOD—To judge the price of 
roduct, we must know normal rela- 
for the ten Augusts from 1910 














ree 19 corn averaged $1.09. It is now 
- ) per cent of the ten-year av- 
era Hogs averaged during these ten 
= 1.29. They are now $14.95, or 

nt of the ten-year average. In 


é work out other produc 
week. In this way we can deter 

products are relatively high 
id which are relatively low. 


we 





CATTLE—Fat cattle held steady around 
143 cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and cutters fell 19 points, to 109 


per cent. while stockers and feeders 


per 


gained 5 points, to 133 per cent. 

HoGS—!Ieavy hogs fell 1 point, to 134 per 
cent, Light hogs are 137 per cent of the 
ten-vear average. Pigs strengthened 4 


to 140 per cent. 


points 
GRAIN—Cash corn sagged 6 points, to 139 
per cent, W hile cash oats fell 29 points, 
to 150 per cent. Wheat dropped 16 
points 179 per cent 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cotton fell 


15 points, to 220 per cent. Butter fell 
§ points, to 167 per cent of the ten-year 
average 


pROVISIONS—Lard fell 4 points, to 120 


per cent while rib sides sagged 2 points 
to 109 per cent Ham strengthened 2 
points, to 183 per cent, while bacon fell 
1p to 160 per cent. ; 
FUTURES—September corn dropped 13 
points, to 137 per cent, while December 
corn fell 15 points, to 185 per cent. De- 
cember oats fell 11 points, to 135 per 
cent, while December wheat dropped 17 
poi to 151 per cent of the ten-year 
avera September lard fell 5 points, 
to 123 per cent, and September ribs 
t points, to 112 per cent. On 





sis of September lard, heavy hogs 











next September should sell for $13.94, 
and the basis of September ribs 
heavy hogs next September should sell 
for $12.70 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
er _—————— — = 
2 
= be m 
| 8/3 & 
a 1 14.7 2 
Med. and heavy wt. beef } 

steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 

BNL. WEG cuss scnauese 115.88/16.55/15.75 

Week before ......... 116.25)16.48)15.75 
Good— | 

OS Fi, Bete {14.75/15.50/14.13 

Week before ......... 114.75|15.50/14.30 
Medium— 

TOS WORE acs cccceascs 12.75/13. 75/12.30 

Week before ......... we 12.68 
Common— 

eee 10.75/11.50/10.68 
_ Week before ......... 11.63{11.88/11.05 
light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 

Last week ....... i 16.13196.63/15.85 

Week before ......... 116.38116.75)15.85 
Medium and good— 

OS = eae 14.75/15.50/13.75 

Week before ......... 14.06/14.68/12.94 
Common— | | 

Last week ...... sawerts 10.38/11.25! 9.20 

Week before ......... 110.68111.38! 9.93 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— } 

Last week ...... panke 9.88/10.70| 9.93 

‘hn | ere [10.98]10-70/20.96 

i 
Last week ............ 9.00! 9.25] 8.13 
week cin cate ee 9.28 9.63} 8.58 
s— 
OE WORE 5 Sins snes 8.38] 9.25] 7.20 
he ere 8.50] 9.25) 7.50 
mers and cutters— } 

Pe. WMS od 5.00! 5.25] 4.50 
P: Week before ......... 1 6.00] 6 13| 5.75 
eeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | } 

OS FRESE 110.38/10.75]10.75 


Week be SS 


110.50! 9.75/10.93 
} | 








Medium (800-1.000 Tbs.) | 
Last week ........0.0. | 9.88110.25110.50 
Week before |/ 2/2/77. 110.00/10.38110.70 

Light (R00 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Last week ............ | 9.13! 9.50110.00 
Week before .......]: | 9.25] 9.75110.25 

Btockers— } 

Steers— | | 
Last week ............ | 8.50! 8.50! 8.13 
Week before ......... | 8.63! 8.63] 8.43 

Cows and heifers— | | | 

aa ! 6.75! 7.00) 6.38 
Week before |... 2.7)! 6.75| 7.13) 6.50 
Ives, good and choice | | | 
ast week ............ | 8.25/.....1 9.76 

cwveek before 1632352: | 8.50]..... | 9.25 
~alves, common and | } | 

medium— j | j 
OE WOO os. ss cae aed i £75....4 Tae 
Week before |. 1°. "°° | 6.75).....| 6.75 

HOGS. 
> ee 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
est, a SEES 114.63114.95115.25 
» 80K ae ree 114.63/15.30/15. 
Medium (200 S55 be} '14.63/15.30/15.75 


Last week ..... 115.20115.50/15.43 
Week before ..////7.: }15.13]15.95{15.68 








WALLACE™ FARMER 


HOGS. 








LIBERTY _BONDS. 








Light (150-200 Ibs.) 


Last week 


Week before 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 


Omaha, 


j 
- /15.06 


Chicago. 


7 


Kansas City. 


1115.63/15.38 


. |15.00}15.70/15.60 


Oe 15.30 
Week before ......... .115.13 
Smooth heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
RINE WOU Cina nse 0.9 60% 14.13/14.00|13.88 
Week before - .. ./14.13)14.25)13.88 

Rough packing sow (200 } 

Ibs. up)— } | 
ee eee }13.88]13.50/13.38 
Week before ......... 113.75/13.45|13.38 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
gS ea Pr 114.69 
WGK WeTOTG ......00- Gee )14.25 

Stock pigs— | | | 
ek eee 112.88]... .. 113.63 
Week before ......... 112.93}... }13.38 

yl SHEEP. + 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 

medium to prime— | | 
NN er er 13.75{13.75|12.25 
Week before ......... 113.63)14.25|12.63 

Lambs, culls and common | | | 
= aa 9.75] 9.63] 8.25 
Week before . .. ees! 9.50/10.00] 8.63 

Yearling wethers, medium | } ] 

to prime— | | | 
eee ore 10.88/11.00}10.13 
Week before ....6.+<. }11.00}11.50/10.88 

Breeding ewes, full | | 

mouths to yearlings— | 
Se are 8.50) 8.50! 8.13 
Week before .........] 8.50| 8.75) 8.13 

Feeder lambs, medium to | | 

choice— 
OO i eee 12.25) 12.25/10.25 
WSR: DOIG  oc0000 000 11.55/13.00/10.00 


~ NOTE—Uniless 








otherwise 


stated, 


all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


Corn, No. 2Y— | 


Last week 


Week before .. 


Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 


Week before ie 


Corn, No. 4Y 
Last week 


Week before . 


Oats— 
Last week 
Week 
Barley— 
Last week 


Week before .. 


before Ki 











oes 


Omaha. 


nw 
oi 





Kansas City 





Kansas City. 


Des Moines. 





Clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 


. 
. 

ane 

+100 


Timothy, No. 1— 


Last week 
Alfalfa, 

La 

Week before 


Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


Week before 
Cheice— 


23 
& 





BS ig 
SR_ 83 


8 
= 


23.7 
23.7 


9.5 





33 8: 


126.25 
26.25 


20.50 
20.50 


9.50 


es Chicago. 


es uz 


2 8 


wo 


-— 2 


> 
to 
x 


5 


0)14.00 
14.00 

















Milwaukee, 


Des Moines.,* 


Chicago. 





Last week.. 
Week before 
orts— 


Sh 
Last week.. 
Week before 
Hominy feed—} 
Last week.. 


Week _ before|63.00]......|..... 


Oil meal (o.p.) 
Last week.. 
Week before 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 


46.50 
49.50 


4 
4 
55.25) 5 
56.50) 5 


63.00 


65.50 





Week before 
Gluten— 

Last week.. 

Week before 














on 

~ 
> 
> 


a 
3 


70.00 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











[Par value 





Uv. siberty 4%4’s, second— | 
Las SE .i/cvekdieenenaue $100.00) $84.73 
INO. 0.5. ss eae weccembow ee 0:68 85.08 
U. S. Liberty 44's, third— | | 
SS errr | 100.00) 88.75 
eo eee nec e 89.34 
U. S. Liberty 4144's, fourth— | | 
SS ee eee eee 100.00) 85.03 
en eS rae ee ere 85.30 
U. S. Victory 4%’s 
oS... Serer 100.00} 95.73 
Pe OGM OTOES vn vies K0:40 0c amscdeseces 0% | 95.96 


Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 








mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
| Se 
o ° 
Ziw is 
| Bo - 
9 | 28 |e. 
| 2& |s¢ 
& | a> 5 Se 
British sterling ex- | | | 
change— | | 
See ($4.867 |$3.7246/76.5 
Week before ....... Sea | 3.76 {77.3 
French franc— 
Te WOE .aweckune 193 .0758/39.3 
MVGGR DOTOTS 2c ccccalsececse .0754|39.1 
German mark— | 
Ee WORM ect aawces -2382| .0230] 9.7 
Week before ....... | eee } .0225] 9.5 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


timothy, last week 
$11.88, week before $12.50; prime clover, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; hog millet, last week $3.38, week 


$3.38 


before $ 


Chicago—Choice 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


creamery extras, last week 
before 55¢c; cheddar cheese, 
237 ,week before 237 eges 


23 ‘RC oo ‘RC; 
week 43%c, week before 
last week 


Butter, 
538e, week 
last week 
fresh firsts, last 
43%c: prime white ducks, 28c, 
week before 29c; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 21c; two-pound broilers, last 
week 40c, week before 46c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, August 2, 1920.—The govern- 
ment reports that the national debt 
amounted to $24,299,321,467 on June 30th, 
comparing with $25,484,506,160 a year ago, 
the income for the year exceeding its ex- 
penses for the first time in three years. 
The foreign trade of the United States 
for the last fiscal year showed an enor- 
mous gain in imports, these rising to $8,- 
111,176,000. The export balance of $2,872,- 
000,000 was 30 per cent smaller than in 
1919, but it was four times as large as 
in any year prior to 1915. The marketing 
of the crop is just now an important mat- 
ter to the federal reserve banks, and 
funds are being placed im readiness for 
the expected large requirements. New 
wheat is already showing up in the pri- 
mary markets, and new rye grown in 
Minois and grading No. 1 and No. 2 has 
been sold in the Chicago market at $2.16 
and $2.14% a bushel. Last year the first 
carload of rye came from Iowa and 
brought $1.66. The corn crop is doing 
well in most parts of the country; but it 
is late in Tllinois and some other states. 
The official Illinois and Indiana weekly 
reports say there are smaller numbers of 
cattle, hogs and sheep on feed than at 
a corresponding time in years, and this 
points to smaller amounts required of 
corn and other feeds. Black rust has done 
seme damage to spring wheat, but it is 
thought that there will be enough winter 
wheat grown to offset any losses in spring 
wheat. Flour, wheat, eats and rye are 
being exported freely, and the wheat 
stocks in sight are at last showing gains 
after a long period of declining stocks. 
The United States visible grain supply in- 
cludes 16,616,000 bushels of wheat, 6,381,- 
000 bushels of corn, 3,364,000 bushels of 
pats, 2,905,000 bushels of rye and 3,235,000 
bushels of barley: these comparing with 
13,255,000 bushels of wheat, 3,143,000 bush- 
els of corn, 19,317,000 bushels of oats, 
10,078,000 bushels of rye, and 9,010,000 
bushels of barley a year ago. These fig- 
ures show a great falling off in supplies 
of oats, rye and barley. Minneapolis mill- 
ers have lowered spring wheat flour 70 
cents a barrel in sympathy with the re- 
cent decline in wheat prices. No. 2 red 
wheat has sold in the Chicago market 
at around $2.59 in cash lets, with wheat 
sales for December delivery at $2.33. July 
corn sold at $1.4314, comparing with $1.99 
a year ago; July oats at 77% cents, com- 
paring with 78 cents a year ago; July rye 
at $1.97%, comparing with $1.65% a year 
ago, and September barley at $1.06, com- 
paring with $1.31% a year ago. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: “The car situation 
is becoming very tight in parts of Tllineis, 
Missouri and Iowa. Practically all ele- 
vators in the Springfield, Mlinois, district 
are closed down and around 25 per cent in 
the Bowling Green, Missouri, territory are 
closed, due to inability to get cars. In 
some sections where elevators have little 








| 





1929 


grain on hand the car shortage is not at- 
tracting much attention Not an empty 
car was received yesterday at thirty-eight 


Iowa stations operated by Chicago firms.” 


Following the close of the Jewish fast 
days, smaller receipts*of cattle than a 
year ago gave sellers of desirable offer- 


ings a chance to get back much of the 
recent decline in the general de- 
mand showing marked improvement. Buy- 
as to the quality of 
and it was slow work 
to put up the market for the increasing 
percentage of ordinary grassy cattle, the 
proportion of well-fattened yearlings and 
heavy corn-fed lots showing a marked 
falling off. Never before has the spread 
in prices been quite as wide as it has 
been of late, little canning steers going 
at an enormous discount. The best cattle 
have sold for $17, and prime light veal 
calves brought $17.50 to $18, but heavy 
calves had to sell at a large discount. Top 
steers sold one year ago at $18.40, twe 
years ago at $18.45, three years ago at 
$14.15, four years ago at $10.35, five years 
ago at $10.30, and twelve years ago at 
$7.50. These comparisons show that prices 
are still very high as compared with for- 
mer years, altho much below the quota- 
tions prevailing one and two years ago. 
There is no over-supply in the country, 
and the combined receipts in the seven 
leading western markets for the year te 
recent date amounted to only 5,019,000 
head, comparing with 5,563,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year, 6,053,000 twe 
vears ago and 5,082,000 three years ago. 
Prime baby beeves are the favorite sell- 
ers, as is customary in the summer time, 
but limited numbers of weighty steers 
find a good market much of the time. For 
a number of weeks the demand for stock- 
ers and feeders has not been very large, 
and most buyers have let the higher- 
priced feeders alone, many of these going 
to killers for beef. Improvement has taken 


prices, 


ers were particular 


the cattle, however, 





place lately in the demand for choice 
backward springers, sales being made at 
$125 per head and upward, but common 
cows sold slowly, while milkers went 
largely to packers at beef cattle values. 
Last week’s cattle market was remark- 
able for the great widening out of prices 


to prime offerings and the 
large proportion of ordinary grassy lots, 
the latter being reported 75 cents to 
$1 lower than at the close of the previous 
week, while the choicer lots sold decid- 
edly better, prime beeves being quotable 
at $17.10 The bulk of the beef steers 
sold during the week at a range of $13.50 
to $16.50, choice steers going at $16 and 
upward, a good grade at $13.75 to $15.75, 
medium-grade steers at $12.50 and up- 
ward, fair light-weight killers at $10.75 
and over, common lots at $7 to $10.50, and 
lots of a few head of canning and other 
inferior little steers at $4.50 to $8.76. 
Butcher cows and heifers went off as 
much as grassy steers, sales taking place 
at $5.75 to $12.50, and a few prime heifers 
taken at $13 to $14. Canner and cutter 
cows brought $4 to $5.50, and bulls sold at 
$5.50 to $11.50, while light veal calves haa 
another boom which landed them at $13.58 
to $18, with heavy calves taken at $7 to 
$14. There was a limited trade in stock- 
ers and feeders at $5.50 to $10.75, with few 
going aheve $10 and the greater part teken 
at $7.25 to $9.50, while stock and feeding 
cows and heifers were slow at $5 to $6.50. 


Hogs marketed in Chicago are grewing 
in weight, those recently received aver- 
aging 244 pounds, which is the heaviest 
average since last April, but three pounds 
lighter than a year ago. Prime light 
butcher and bacon grades continue the 
highest sellers, going 60 cents above the 
choicest heavy butchers. Many grassy, 
heavy sows ae marketed, and _ the 
spread in prices continues extremely wide. 
The last crop of hogs was a short one, and 
the combined receipts in the seven lead- 
ing western markets for the year te inate 
date foot up only 14,280,000 hegs, ecompar- 
ing with 16,485,000 for the 
period last year and 15,220,000 two years 
ago. The domestic consumption of both 
fresh and cured hog products continues 
extremely large. During a recent week 
exports of lard from North America 
amounted to 7,723,000 pounds, comparing 
with 10,472,000 pounds for the previeus 
week and 25,431,000 pounds for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The exports 
of cured hog meats for the same week 
amounted to 13,017,000 pounds, comparing 
with 9,700,000 pounds a week earlier and 
73,347,000 pounds a year ago. Recent sales 
have been made of pork at $25.20 a bar- 
rel, comparing with $55.75 a year ago, 
declines in lard and short-ribs showing 
similar changes. Hogs have suffered some 
big breaks in prices recently because of 
extremely large supplies, going off as 
much as 50 cents per 100 pounds the other 
day, when nearly 50,000 were on sale, in- 
cluding 19,300 left over from the previous 
day. Late sales were made of hogs at 
$13.75 to $16.15. 

Only about 350 head of horses were mar- 
keted last week, but the supply was suffi- 
cient to meet the demand, and prices were 
no better. One bright feature is the im- 
provement in transportation facilities fer 
eastern shipment. Drafters are salable 
at $200 to $300 and over, lighter drafters 
Selling at $125 to $175, expressers at $150 
to $185 and wagoners at $125 to $165. Farm 
chunks sell at $75 to $110 and farm mares 
at $125 to $140. Ww. 


between good 


as 





1930 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





August 6, 199 





DPUROC JERSEYS. 











THE GREATEST DUROC JUNIOR YEARLING OF THE BREED 


Uneeda Orion Sensation 


We didn’t say he is, but there 
w a ; are plenty who have said it. 





45 sows sell bred to 
Uneeda Orion Sensation, at 


ALGONA, IOWA 
AUGUST 13, 1920 


Four boar pigs sell 
by him. 





Holmes Cantine of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will look after any 
buying orders. 


Wesley, lowa 


Uneeda Orion Sensation 


Ben & Alf Studer, - 

















Lowman Bros.’ Durocs 


Herd headed by ROYAL’S GREATEST SENSATION and 
KING ROYAL SENSATION 


—tops of that record litter by Royal Sensation_and out ofa 
Joe King Orion dam. A few fall boars by Royal Sensation and 
Golden Orion. Spring boars—good ones—by our herd boars; 
also five by Pathmaster; others by King Orion’s Wonder and 
Wonder’s Giant I Am. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 
LOWMAN BROS., GRAETTINGER, IOWA 











DUROC JERSEYS. 














Duroc-Jersey hog 
of pork at an early age. 


hogs marketed in the count 
color. 





s have a tendency to put on great amounts 
They are easy-feeding animals, and raise large families, 
These hogs were introduced less than 50 years ago, and yet in 1918, 51% of all the 
were “‘Duroc-Jerseys.’” They are uniformly red in 
Increase your profits by raising Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Write for ‘“*‘DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROLIFIC AND PROFITABLE”—sent free 
to hog-raisers by the largest swine record association in the world. Over 12,000 members. 
The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. Dept. 220 


nn, 


MORE 
PORK 


IN LESS TIME 





Peoria, Ill, 











POLAND-CHINAS 














BIG 
TV¥PE 


Sheldon 


Poland-China Breeders 


We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than 
Any Town in the United States 


Eight Big Herds Within 3 Miles of Sheldon, lowa 














Harry Vittenbogaard 


SALE AUGUST 11 


The Home of Evolution, Imperater 
and Elderado 
Sows bred for fall farrow to the above 
boars, and fall and spring boars for sale 
now. Come and see us. 3 miles north of 


SHELDON, IOWA 


Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 


SALE AUGUST 5 


Home of Excelsior, Best Son of 
Sheldon Wonder 
Sows bred to him for fall litters for sale. 
Also fall and spring boars. Call or write 
your wants. 3 blocks west of depot. 


SHELDON, IOWA 














FAIR ACRES’ MID-SUMMER DUROC SALE 


It’s Jack’s Orion that has furnished prestige and state fair ribbons in recent years. 

Jack’s Orion is the largest Orion bred boar of the breed. 

See his get. Anyone can pick them out. 

It’s a high class lot of sows sired by the breed’s best known boars that we sell 
bred to Jack’s Orion at 


ALGONA, IOWA, AUG. 12 


The whole Duroc world knows of Jack’s Orien. Litters sired by him will be 
half sold when born. 


Ask for the catalog. Address 








ADAMS & SWAIN, . 


Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars 


Two hundred spring pigs raised—good ones—all by noted big type boars: Col. Trailfinder, his great 
eon, The Sentinel, Royal Pathfinder and the junior champion Great Orion Sensation Jr 
It will be worth your trip to our herd to see Col. Trailfinder and his get. The latchstring 


C. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA 


O’BRIEN SENSATION 313803 


The 1919 Sieux City junior champion heads our select herd at 


Sunny Hill Stock Farm 


A splendid crop of pigs this year and mainly they are by O’Brien Sensation. 
pigs by Pathfinder and out of the sensational sow, Volunteer Rose 2d. A litter ef eight by Pathmaster and 
out of a Pathfinder-Valiey Col. dam 

Visit us if looking for top Durocs 


REINFELD BROS., 


Algona, lowa 














(O’Brien County) 


HENRY GOOK’S DUROCS 


We make a specialty on quality—not numbers 
Great Pathfinder and Great Orion 
sation Jr., the world's first prize pig 











\ few very high class fall boars by Northern Sensation, 
Also a few big type spring boars by Northern Sensation and by Sen- 

Am pricing Northern Sensation. Sows nearly all Sensation bred. 
He by Great Sensation and out of the world’s champion sow, Royal Critic. Herd immuned. Minnesota 
against the world for good Durocs. H. PF. COOK, LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 














DUROC 


BOARS, GILTS AND BRED SOWS 


March pige—boars and gilte—s!ired by Jack’s Orion 
Sensation, Orion Sensation, Pathfinder Prince, and 


FALL BOARS 
BIG TYPE BOARS 





sews bred to Jack's Orion Sensation for fall farrow. 
All Good Modern Type and Well Grown 
fiverything Immune 


HILLCREST FARM 
ROY DEMORY, Mer. INDIANOLA, IOWA 


About $5 of them, all by King Orion Cherry 
Jr. Also three late junior yearlings, qualified to 
head pure bred herds. We are breeding a class of 
hogs that appeal to every big type critic. Ming 
Orien Cherry Jr. is the big factor. Herd num. 
bers over 380 head. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
SAC COUNTY KIRON, IOWA 





HADLER’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won 
dGerI Am. Also a few Short-born bulls. 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 





BIG TYPE 


DUROC 


of popular breeding— 
Pathfinder and Great Sensation 
For sale at moderate prices. See them at Oak Hill 
Stock Farm, or write 


GEO. T. PEARCE & SON, Bloomfield, lowa 








Have eight great 


MONETA, IOWA | 


J.J. KRAMER 


Home of 


GRAND BIG ORPHAN 
sire of The Clansman. 
Sows bred for fall litters. 
A few spring boars by Big 
Porter, Grand Big Orphan 
and Sheldon Clansman. 
We breed only the best. 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Farm located in 
N.W. part of town. 


JOHN WEGTER 


SALE AUGUST 4 
Home of Chief Wonder, Evolution 
and Sheldon Clansman 
Sows bred for fall litters to above boars 
and spring pigs sired by them for sale. 
When in Sheldon call us—we want to meet 
you. 2 miles south and 1 mile west of 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Wellworth Stock Farm 


Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service 
Sows bred for fall litters. Fall boars by 
Rainbow Giant Prospect and Wellworth 
Orange for sale now. 
Farm half mile north of fair grounds. 


SHELDON, IOWA 






HENRY 
. KOERSELMAN 


| Maplewood Stock Farm 


MAPLEWOOD WONDER 

and SHELDON CLAaN6MAN 
Sows bred to and spring 
boars sired by them for 
sale now. 


Two miles east of Sheldon, la. 





Col. J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 


Scotch Shorthorn bulls. 

Fall and spring boars 
by Rare Wonder. Maple- 
wood Wonder, St. Pau 
and Revolution. 

Farms south of town. 




















SHELDON, IOWA 





R. GC. HENRY 


SALE AUGUST |/ 
Matchiess Herd 
Evolution, Giant Pros- 
pect, Giant Price and 
Rainbow sows bred for 
fall litters. 
Fall and spring boars 
Farm joins town ons.E 
Call, wire or write. 


SHELDON, IOWA 





~ of se 





























Poland-China Big 


Types 


BRED SOWS, FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, YEARLING HERD BOARS 


In sows we offer daughters of The Yankee, Hancherdale Jones ist, Gritters’ Chief and Miller's Chief, 


bred to lowa Big Bob, A Yankee and The Master by Designer. 


out of an $1800 daughter of The Clansman. 
Wonder. 


H. F. OLERICH, 


Have four spring boars by Giant Buster 


Have six slashing fall boars. A Yankee is offered, also Rolfe 
The facts are that we are offering as good Poland-Chinas as grace our country. Address or call@ 


ROLFE, !OWA 





‘POLAND-CHINA BOARS and GILTS 


Linebred Disher’s Giant March pigs sired by Mountain Giant 2d and out of a dam by The ()ansmaa 


DUROC | 


SHOW BOARS | 





Others by King Joe Jr. 


FRED G. REIS, 


All well fed, well grown, with perfect feet 
Write Your Wants 


Show prospects, including a fal! gill. 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 





ae eee 


————— ie ann 
Try Silvers Hampshires 
Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under 
Write for private sale lists. 


WICKFIELD FARMS—F. F. SILVER, Prop’r 
CANTRIL, IOWA 


famous ‘‘Silver Guarantee.’’ 


MAMPSHIRES. 











POLAND-CHINAS 


PPP PPL PPL PDL DP ALD 


Bred Sows 


for spring farrow all gone. 

Am breeding a nice lot for 
August farrow 

Write me your wants. 

If you want a herd boar ora 
herd bear prospect, we have 
them. 


M. L. BALDWIN, 





Sibley, lowa | 





‘ TAMWORTHS. 
CEDAR CREST 
4 


mo 


TAMWORTHS 


We now offer a spe 
clalty in YOU NG 
HERDS of cree 
spring gilts and ! 
boar, no kin, or will 
sell single indi¥ 
als of either *¢%- 


J. B. MACKOY 


ee Farragut, !ow* 





ae * 














